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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE strike draws to a close. On the morning of Friday 
week, certain influential mediators, among whom were 
the Lord Mayor, Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of London, 














" Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Sydney Buxton, submitted to the 


leaders a proposal that the Duck Directors should grant the 
6d. an hour, instead of 5d., the only point remaining in dis- 
pute, from January Ist next. Messrs. Burns and Tillett 
accepted these terms for their own part, and promised to 
recommend their acceptance by the men. The Dock Directors, 
on their side, thinking that this promise was equivalent to an 
agreement, yielded the terms proposed, and it was believed 
that the strike was over. The men, however, as might have 
been expected—dockers knowing no more about four months 
hence than about the next century—unanimously rejected the 
arrangement, which, we are bound to add, their leaders, finding 
it unpopular, did not heartily defend. The compromise, 
therefore, fell through, amidst the usual charges of want of 
good faith ; but on Thursday the mediators tried again, sug- 
gesting November 1st as the date for the new tariff, and 
securing the men’s adherence first. It was believed on Friday 
afternoon that the Dock Directors would yield, and that on 
Monday work would recommence. We have dwelt elsewhere on 
some hopeful features of the strike, but would repeat here 
that no scheme can be satisfactory to the community which 
does not get rid of casual labour. 


The paralysis of trade in London has not involved any 
paralysis of trade in the Kingdom, the total exports for 
August showing an increase of 9°65 per cent. over the same 
month last year, while the imports are greater by ‘66 per cent. 
The return for September will probably be less favourable, 
but it is nearly certain that the effect of the strike will fall on 
London, and not on England. Ships are diverted to other ports, 
especially Liverpool and Southampton, in which labour is not 
suspended. This relieves both Dock Directors and men of the 
charge of want of patriotism, as the depletion of London to 
the benefit of other English cities is a most patriotic object. 
The workers, though they may suffer intermediately, must at 
last follow their work, and the growth of London, which is 
becoming a menace to the nation, will thus be checked. If it 
stopped altogether, London would be much happier. It is 
simply impossible to organise any improvement, and more 
especially any improvement in the lodging of the people, 
while the capital adds to itself a new city of 80,000 inhabitants 
in every twelve months. 


The singular quiescence in France in view of the great election 
to come off on Sunday week still continues. Some fifteen 
hundred candidates have, however, come forward, and it is 
known that upwards of a hundred Deputies will not present 
themselves for re-election. The number of Deputies defeated 
will be at least as many, and the new Chamber will therefore, 
in any event, contain an unusual number of new men. The 
issue of the struggle is as uncertain as ever ; but on September 


6th, M. Thévenet, Minister of Justice, addressed a most im- 
prudent circular to the Bishops, directing them to inform their 
clergy that their interference in elections is prohibited by law. 
The circular is ridiculous, as the cwrés are Frenchmen, and can 
consequently wrap up their opinions in words as little liable 
to be misunderstood as to be prosecuted, and it has greatly 
irritated the Bishops. Two of them have replied, claiming 
for their clergy the privilege enjoyed by all other Frenchmen ; 
and it is believed that the influence of the whole clerical order, 
still great in many Departments, will be thrown against the 
Republic. General Boulanger does not intend to return 
previous to the elections, but to await the validation of his 
own election (quite inevitable if his party have a majority), 
and then re-enter France as a Deputy, and therefore beyond 
arrest on any charge, without the express assent of the 
Chamber, which in that event would be refused. 


It was thought on Tuesday that the Whitechapel murderer 
had been at his work again. A constable, passing through 
Pinchin Street in that district, found in the railway-arch the 
trunk of a woman, naked, except for a torn piece of linen, and 
with the head and legs cut off. She had been dead, according 
to the surgeons, at least three days. The figure was that of a 
young woman, brown-haired, well nourished, and in health, but 
without any marks which might help to identification. The 
trunk had been mutilated in a way which suggested previous 
murders, and the butchery, as in those cases, had been per- 
formed by a left-handed man. It is now, however, doubted 
whether the murder is due to the Whitechapel miscreant, 
whose work is less scientifically perfect, who always left his 
victim immediately on the completion of his crime, and who had 
no motive whatever for preventing her identification by so risky 
a process as carrying off the head. The police incline to the 
theory that the murderer is the same man—probably a surgeon 
engaged in illegal operations—who cut up a woman found 
at Westminster, if not also another found at Rainham, 
and that he conveyed the body to Whitechapel in order to 
divert suspicion from himself to the well-known murderer. 
One main objection to that theory is the difficulty of convey- 
ing a human body through a district specially policed at that 
early hour without attracting notice, and then disappearing 
suddenly into space. Another difficulty is, that to dispose of 
a body in Whitechapel is to attract attention, not to divert it. 
It turns a whole population into detectives. 


This incident shows clearly that the escape of the Whitechapel 
murderer is not so wonderful as it is sometimes described 
to be. Whether the body was that of a murdered woman 
or taken from a dissecting-room, it was carried to Pinchin 
Street, and laid there naked without any one questioning or 
perceiving the man who bore the ghastly, and very heavy, 
burden. It is possible, therefore, for a burdened murderer to 
pass through Whitechapel unnoticed, and the great criminal, 
when he escapes, is unburdened. He probably looks his real 
character as little as possible, and as no one knows what has 
happened, passes out of Whitechapel like any other wayfarer, 
as one of the endless multitude of London. It would be well 
if Mr. Monro would test whether an agent of his own could 
walk unchallenged from one or two of the scenes of murder 
to the river. If he could, the distribution of the watching 
patrol might possibly be improved. 


At Ilkley, on Saturday last, Lord Hartington made two 
very striking speeches to the Unionists, Liberal and Con- 
servative, of the West Riding. The first of these was 
remarkable for a summary of the position which will 
probably be taken up by the Gladstonians during the autumn 
campaign. “They willignore, carefully and studiously ignore, 
the improvement which has taken place in Ireland, and its 
prosperous condition. They will endeavour to concentrate 





the whole attention of the public upon a few deplorable facts, 
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such as that it has been found necessary still to proceed by a 
process of law, and to the extent of imprisonment in some cases, 
against popular Members of Parliament and popular leaders 
of opinion in Ireland. They will altogether ignore the fact 
that, regrettable and deplorable as we all deem the necessity 
of these proceedings to be, they have been attended with com- 
pensating advantages. They will ignore the fact that, in the 
diminution of agrarian crime, in the cessation of tyrannical 
processes of intimidation and boycotting, an immense amount 
of human suffering has been saved.” So strictly moderate, 
and yet so cruelly accurate a description of the attitude 
which the Home-rulers are obliged to adopt when attacking 
the policy of the Government in Ireland, has never before been 
placed before the public. It illustrates well how trenchant a 
weapon is sobriety of phrase and thought when the speaker’s 
case is a strong one. The second speech, delivered to an open- 
air demonstration at which some 20,000 persons were present, 
we have dealt with in detail elsewhere. In many ways it was 
one of the most noticeable ever made by the Liberal Unionist 
leader, and proves once again in how thoroughly democratic a 
mould his mind is cast. Though he does not deal in heroics, 
it is evident that popular Government is to him not merely 
what is inevitable, but what is just. 


On Friday, September 6th, Lord Randolph Churchill 
addressed a great gathering of Conservatives held in the park 
of Sir Pryce Pryce-Jones at Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 
The first part of the speech was occupied with showing that 
the Welsh electors act very foolishly in supporting the 
Liberals, who have done nothing for them, and with pointing 
out how the Unionists, though unencouraged by political 
aid from the Principality, have yet bestowed upon her very 
considerable benefits. With this preface, the speaker pro- 
ceeded to defend himself from the charge of having at 
Walsall given utterance to Radical and Communistic 
sentiments. “I have always,” said he, “drawn a broad 
distinction—a definite and clear line—between what I 
may call organic reform, which involves constitutional change 
and even revolution, and social reform.” To the first he 
would always offer vehement opposition. Social reform, 
however, was the proper work of the Tory Party. Next, Lord 
Randolph repeated his declaration that the two great evils 
under which the poor now suffer are drink and the badness of 
their dwellings. The one he would cure by placing licensing 
in the hands of the people, the other by compelling the local 
authorities to perform duties already imposed on them by tke 
various Acts of Parliament which enact that the Municipalities 
shall purchase and rebuild houses unfit for human habitation. 
This was not Socialism, and to prove it Lord Randolph 
quoted a statement made by Mr. Goschen in 1885, in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that “landlords 
ought certainly not to receive compensation in proportion to the 
profit which they made by keeping their houses ina bad state, 
but only in proportion to the profit they might get from them 
if kept in a state fit for human habitation.” On the whole, the 
speech of the champion of Tory Democracy was a very clever 
one, and if it were possible to believe in the speaker’s intel- 
lectual sincerity, one of real moment. 


On Saturday, Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking at a Prim- 
rose League demonstration in the grounds of Plas Machynlleth, 
Merionethshire, after passing an eulogium on the organisation 
to which his audience belonged, attacked the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment in a tone which, as far as pluck and dash are 
concerned, must have amply satisfied the clerical portion of his 
hearers. “Whether in Wales, Scotland, or England, we Tories,” 
said Lord Randolph, “are bound to oppose an inflexible 
resistance to the disconnection between the State and Re- 
ligion.” On this point there could be no compromise or 
modification. It was said that so long as the Tories supported 
the Established Church, Wales would be against them. To 
such declarations, however, not the least attention was to be 
paid. “If I were a Welsh Tory,” declared the speaker, “I 
would not fear for one moment this cry for Disestablishment 
and Disendowment.” The Church in Wales is not an alien 
Church, but “racy of the soil,” and no grounds such as existed 
in Ireland can be found to enforce the demand of the Libera- 
tionists. To justify Disestablishment, it would be necessary 





to prove first overwhelming necessity, and next the wish of an 
overwhelming majority. But these cannot be shown, and mean- 
time the Church gets yearly a greater numerical support, while, 





at the same time, the old hostility steadily dsexcneen-eaae 
in which one son becomes a Nonconformist Minister an =< 
a clergyman of the Establishment, and which yet rema} 
united, being by no means uncommon. Ina word, the Welsh 
Church need have no fears, for she is certain to win in the <a 
Such was the line of Lord Randolph Churchill’s argument, 
which seems to indicate that the next réle of the most volatile 
of statesmen is to be that of the uncompromising defender of 
the old doctrine of Church and State. 


d another 


The Congo Administration state positively that Mr. H M 
Stanley, after a long stay with Emin Pasha on the Eastern 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza, left his comrade on the Lake 
and began forcing his way towards Mombassa, which “4 
is expected to reach about the end of October next, The 
march will be a terrible one, but, if it is accomplished, we shall 
at least thoroughly know the route from the Lake to the 
coast, and Mr. Mackenzie, at Mombassa, will be able to join 
hands with Emin Pasha, and perhaps, in conjunction with 
him, to set up some kind of dominion in the interior which 
will protect the construction of our first necessity, a practicable 
and safe road from the coast to the Lake. Once established 
there, steam and the rifle will soon do their educative work 
and reduce the country from Mombassa to the Nile Fa 
endurable order. Mr. Stanley is the greatest of African ey. 
plorers, but even he has not solved in the least the problem of 
establishing communications. He goes into space, and comes 
back out of the blue. 


The death of the reigning Prince of Monaco, which was 
announced on Wednesday, might under certain circumstances 
be of some importance to Europe. His beautiful little 
Principality, which has been a separate entity for a thousand 
years, is the spot marked out by geography and politics for the 
retreat of the Popes if they leave Rome. Seated in full 
sovereignty upon those lovely bluffs, the Papacy would he in 
direct touch with all Catholics, would be shielded by the 
jealousies of France and Italy, and would still occupy a habitat 
acceptable to the Italian Cardinals. The Palace would be no 
bad substitute for the Private Apartments of the Vatican, and 
the great accumulations of the undrawn Italian grant could be 
expended on the necessary buildingsfor the Congregations. The 
new head of the Grimaldis would probably sell his dominion, in 
which he never lives, on reasonable terms. He is a savant in. 
terested in deep-sea dredging, he dislikes the contract with the 
gaming company, who are a European nuisance, and he 
is betrothed to the Duchesse de Richelieu, heiress of the 
wealthy Jewish banker Heine. Rank as a mediatised prince, 
with £10,000 a year to be paid to his eldest descendant as 
long as the Papacy shall last, would be full compensation 
for a dominion already threatened by the inability of the 
age to bear anything but a drab-coloured uniformity. As for 
the people of Monaco, they are good Catholics, with, perhaps, 
some extra need for repentance, the Pope need not tax them 
any more than the Prince does, and his expenditure will be as 
comforting as that of the Casino. It would be an admirable 
arrangement, delivering Europe from a scandal, and Leo XIII. 
and S. Crispi from an impasse. 


In the course of the next week or two no less than five bye- 
elections will be fought—an accident which attracts a consider- 
able amount of attention, owing to the fact that the vacant seats 
are scattered over a very wide area, and are specially representa- 
tive. There are two rural divisions, one in the Eastern Counties 
and the other in the Midlands; one group of small Scotch 
Burghs; one Scotch industrial centre and seaport; and one 
English Cathedral town. In the Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire, where Mr. Chaplin secks re-election on his appointment 
to the Presidency of the Board of Agriculture, the Conservative 
majority was, in 1885, 1,301. In North Bucks, the Unionist 
majority in 1886 was only 71; while in Nairn and Dundee, the 
Gladstonians won, at the last General Election, by 119 and 
4,671 respectively. At Peterborough, the Unionist majority 
in 1886 was 289. It will be seen from this statement that the 
Gladstonians have three seats to win, and the Unionists two. 
In Dundee, however, it is absurd for the Unionists to hope to 
do more than reduce the Gladstonian majority ; while Nairn 
is not very likely to be conquered. The Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire is, on the other hand, safe for Mr. Chaplin. 
The real interest of this affair of outposts, centres, then, 
in North Bucks and Peterborough. Here the Unionists 
majorities were so small, that to predict a triumph for one side 
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ie other is impossible. In all probability victory will fall 
= the party which has most carefully attended to the register, 


and this party is likely enough to have been the Gladstonians, 
ais since 1886, have been in most constituencies far more 
per than their opponents. Whichever way the battle goes, 
t +s absurd to pretend that the result will in the least affect 
the general political outlook. 


Antwerp has been greatly injured by an explosion. With 
insane carelessness, M. Corvilain, who had a contract for 
altering Belgian cartridges, was allowed to erect his works 
within the city, and close to huge depdts of petroleum con- 
taining sixty thousand barrels of oil. A small accident or two 
attracted no attention ; but on the afternoon of Friday week, 
when fifty millions of cartridges were in the establishment, a 
terrible explosion slaughtered the workpeople, injured the 
docks, set fire to the petroleum warehouses, and broke nearly 
all the windows in the city. The fire covered an area of two 
acres, and raged furiously for many hours, but the scene was 
fortunately isolated from the dwelling-houses. It is admitted 
that 150 people have been killed and 300 injured; but the 
officials make great efforts to minimise the disaster, and 
it is known that the loss of life is greatly understated. 
The cost in money is not yet calculated, but it must be 
very large, and for some hours it was feared that all the 
shipping in the docks would catch fire, burning fragments 
falling upon them after the great explosion, and as each 
yemaining parcel of cartridges went off. It is caleulated that 
the buildings contained in all 500,000 lb. of powder, of which, 
however, two-thirds was lying loose, and the shattering effect 
was therefore diminished. M. Corvilain suspects incendiarism, 
but that is probably to excuse his agents’ carelessness, as 
incendiaries would have selected a different hour, in order to 
spare the workgirls, and, moreover, have an objection to act as 
their own executioners. 


The annual meeting of the British Association was opened 
on Wednesday at Newcastle with an address from Professor 
Flower, which is not so interesting as such addresses usually 
are. It is devoted mainly to the management of museums, and 
gives us the results rather of the Professor’s great experience 
than of his scientific thoughts. The essence of his address is 
that a museum, if it is to instruct, must choose its curator 
well. We, at least, find the concluding remarks more in- 
teresting, in which the Professor, with his vast knowledge of 
natural history, while inclining towards the Darwinian ex- 
planation of the world, declares that the true scientific 
attitude is “a suspended judgment,” that we know little 
or nothing of the utility of habits, instincts, or parts 
of animals which may seem useless, and that, although 
patient research and observation may remove much of 
our ignorance, a frank confession of it is the best present 
course. Professor Flower even endorses Sir John Lubbock’s 
idea, that the field of inquiry is limitless, and that there may 
be “ fifty other senses as different from ours as sound is from 
sight; and even within the boundaries of our own senses there 
may be endless sounds which we cannot hear, and colours as 
different as red from green of which we have no conception. 
These and a thousand other questions remain for solution. 
The familiar world which surrounds us may be a totally 
different place to other animals. To them it may be full of 
music which we cannot hear, of colour which we cannot see, of 
sensations which we cannot conceive.” That is true scientific 
humility. 


Captain W. de W. Abney, President of the section devoted to 
physical science on Thursday, delivered an address on “The 
Action of Light,” containing some remarks of popular interest. 
Itis quite possible, he says, to produce a photograph in natural 
colours, indeed a silver plate with such colours on it has been 
repeatedly shown by experimental photographers, but it is 
impossible to produce a negative from which a print in 
natural colours can be taken. “It can be conceived that in 
a substance which absorbs all the visible spectrum, the mole- 
cules can be so shaken and sifted by the different rays that they 
sort themselves into masses which reflect the particular rays 
by which they are shaken; but it is impossible to believe that 
when this sifting has only been commenced, as it would be in 
the short exposure to which a camera picture is submitted, 
the substance deposited to build up the image by purely 
chemical means would be so obliging as to deposit in that the 
particular size of particle which should give to the image the 





colour of the nucleus on which it was depositing.” Single 
pictures, however, if they could be more readily taken and 
preserved, would be objects of great curiosity and value. 


Mr. W. Jones, late Secretary of the English Peace Society, 
has been honoured with an interview at Tien-tsin with Li 
Hung Chang, the most powerful Viceroy in China, the result 
of which is not a little instructive as well as amusing. The 
object of Mr. Jones was to suggest the wrongfulness of war 
and the excellence of arbitration between States. Li Hung 
Chang, who probably ordered, and certainly sanctioned the 
extirpation of the Kashgarees, entirely agreed with Mr. 
Jones. He was more than civil, said China was always 
for peace, and even signed with his own hand and in 
the highest official style of China, a document which Mr. 
Jones carries about as his “credentials.” Mr. Jones then 
turned to opium, but found the philanthropic Viceroy entirely 
indisposed to discuss that subject. He was satisfied, he said, 
with things as they stood; the reason, explains Mr. Jones, who 
is shrewd, though he does hope for peace, being that China now 
derives a great revenue from the drug, and that Li is spending 
the money on a War Navy. A more delicately perfect illus- 
tration of the difference between practical life, and life as seen 
through the spectacles of enthusiasts, it would be hard to find. 
In the supra-sensual region, as the Hindoos say, the Viceroy 
of Tien-tsin is opposed to war and opium-smoking ; but in the 
region of the actual he taxes opium in order to construct a 
fighting fleet. 


The Victorian Budget, which was introduced into the House 
by the Premier and Treasurer, Mr. Gillies, on July 30, shows 
that the Colony is prospering to an extraordinary degree. 
Though the population is very little over a million, the income 
of last year was no less than £8,674,710. A good deal of this, 
however, is to be accounted for by the fact that the receipts 
from the railways alone amounted to £3,321,000—the lines 
being held by the State. The Customs receipts seem to indi- 
cate that all classes are doing well, for the duty on wine has 
exceeded the estimate by £27,000, that on beer and cider by 
£9,000, and that on tobacco and cigars by £41,000. The 
fiscal proposals for next year. show a curious compromise 
between the demands of the Protectionists and Free-traders. 
The farmers and winemakers are to obtain £250,000 in bonuses, 
£50,000 in the decrease of railway freights, while £150,000 is 
to be advanced in order to provide wire-fencing against the 
rabbits. At the same time, the duties on barley, oats, green 
fruits, jams, jellies, and eggs are to be increased. Traction- 
engines and dairy machinery, however, are to be let into the 
ports at a reduced tariff; while the duties on tea, coffee, and 
kerosine are to be lightened or abolished, probate-duty to be 
made easier for the poor, and the postage rate reduced toa 
penny. 


Professor Butcher, in a letter to the Times of Tuesday, 
gives a very striking calendar of the crimes by which the Plan 
of Campaign was enforced on the Kenmare estate, from its 
establishment in November, 1888, till its collapse at the end 
of July of this year. In the first four months the cattle of 
one farmer were driven off his land, the outhouse of another 
was burned, the dwelling of a third fired into, and a threatening 
notice served on a fourth, with a salvo of shots by way of 
reminder. In the next month—March—three separate men 
had their houses entered by armed moonlighters. In one the 
tenant was severely beaten, and in another a horse was 
shot, but in the third the outrage did not go beyond 
the attempt to terrify by the discharge of guns. April 
seems to have been a quiet month, but in May the out- 
rages began again. Turf was destroyed, a colt and donkey 
were cruelly injured—“ the eye of the former was shattered ”— 
and two cows were fired at and injured. In June one farmer 
was moonlighted, another had two cows stabbed, a third three, 
and a fourth one. In July a dwelling-house was fired into. 
Thus the Plan of Campaign on a single estate was enforced 
by some sixteen outrages in nine months, the unlawful acts 
quoted above being due either to the fact of the victim having 
omitted to join the Plan of Campaign or to his having 
paid his rent. And yet the Plan of Campaign is declared by 
Gladstonian speakers to be exactly comparable to an ordinary 
English strike ! 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA AND IRELAND. 


t i is considered very adroit in Mr. Gladstone to have 

proposed the principal American toast at the banquet 
offered him on Saturday by the Paris Society of Political 
Economy, and to have spoken in such enthusiastic terms of 
the coming grandeurs of the great Republic. His speech, 
it is said, is certain to delight Americans, and, therefore, to 
render them still more favourable to the cause with which 
the Liberal leader is specially identified. We think, on the 


contrary, that while it was very natural in Mr. Gladstone 


to make such a speech, he caring greatly for American 
approval, and being anxious to efface the memory of his 
speeches during the Civil War, it was not altogether adroit. 
In Paris, as in London, he is leader of her Majesty’s 
Opposition. He has, as his greatest object, to build up 
an English Home-rule Party; and of all the incidents of 
the struggle, that which most tries the allegiance of 
English Home-rulers, is the interference of America. 
They are Englishmen, after all, and they do not like to 
remember that the Irish agitation is supported mainly by 
American gold, or to perceive that America has an organised 
party in Westminster wholly at her disposal, whose voting 
strength might on occasion be used for other purposes than 
the liberation of Ireland from Parliamentary control. They 
had much rather that Irishmen acted on their own impulses 
and relied on their own resources, and are careful in 
hustings’ speeches never to mention the foreign element in 
the struggle. They think it might excite prejudice, and 
even revive the old feeling that the United Kingdom can 
manage her own affairs, her own quarrels included, very 
well by herself. Those among them, too, who know 
something of history, and care to look beyond the 
results of an election, are a little uneasy at the position 
in regard to Ireland which the Union, already a much 
greater Power than any European State, might in certain 
contingencies take up. It is one of their favourite argu- 
ments that Home-rule may be risked, because even if Mr. 
Gladstone is wrong, and the worst came to the worst, the 
force of the two Kingdoms is so unequal that the blunder 
could never be irremediable. England could, in fact, if it 
were indispensable, reconquer Ireland at any time and with 
ease. They say it, however, with a certain hesitation, for 
they doubt in their hearts if England would do anything 
of the kind, the right of self-government including morally 
the right of self-government in foreign relations ; and they 
doubt whether, in that contingency, America would be 
entirely passive. 

We confess we think they have grave reason for their 
doubt. With the more common notion on the subject, 
which weighs, as we know, heavily with many well-informed 
men, and which seems of the most serious importance to 
many Continental diplomatists, we have, we must admit, no 
manner of sympathy. We cannot believe for an instant 
that Irishmen, however excited, intend to become, or to 
pretend to become, Americans, and should not believe it if 
Mr. Parnell and Archbishop Walsh both asserted it in 
the clearest terms. Sweden will be a State of the Union, 
or an American Dependency, before Ireland is. The Irish 
want to be a nation and commence a career among the 
nations of the world, not to be lost in a congeries of States 
whose centre of power must always be on the other side of 
the Atlantic. They want to govern themselves, not to be 
fettered in the withes of a constitution to which the Con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom is a pliable bond; a 
constitution which would leave the laws passed by their 
Parliament at the mercy of a Supreme Court, always 
inclined to uphold the central as opposed to the inde- 
pendent authority, and always bound to forbid all legisla- 
tion impairing the obligation of a contract, except, indeed, 
in regard to marriage. Above all, they want to be free 
of Saxon ascendency, which they hate, not because it 
is bad, but because it is Saxon, and not to replace one 
kind of Saxon by another much more difficult to be- 
guile, as impossible to resist, and indefinitely more ready 
to employ the argument which resides in an armed hand. 
The Irish break American laws as readily as English. 
Nor even if the Irish were willing would such a project be 
any nearer realisation. America would politely, but with 
a humorous twinkle in her eyes, decline to be possessed 
of Ireland. Her freeholders think they have Irish- 
men enough without five millions more. Their strongest 
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political tradition is non-interference in Europe, and 


their strongest dislike the possession of : 
if they were seriously sttecbod by a ams Boe 
could neither abandon nor defend. Some day or ‘a 
it may be in our children’s time, they will give y a 
isolation, but it will be to do battle with Europe for th. 
mastery of the world and the world’s wealth, not to fight ‘ 
single European State to gain an exhausted province. The ; 
are much bigger things to be had than Ireland, with a 
half the trouble ; and the Republic which leaves Brazil to it, 
independence—an empty continent crying to be filled_i. 
not likely to yearn for four little districts not rich exce it 
in grass, and filled with a population so crowded or a 
poor that it emigrates by the half-million in eyor 
decade. y 
While, however, we hold that idea to be outside the ran e 
of reasonable speculation, we are convinced that Americns 
opinion and American strength, a strength irresistible } 
any European State if it were once fully exerted, constitute 
two of the many dangers which would result from the con- 
cession of Home-rule. That measure would almost infallib} 
result in a declaration of independence. Some of the 
Irish leaders may be quite sincere in declaring, as they do 
when speaking on this side the water, that they have no 
such scheme in their heads; but their best motive is the 
desire to be a nation with a separate career, and without 
independence they are not such a nation. The highest 
and therefore in the long-run the most operative aspira. 
tions of their people, would not be gratified by liberty as 
in a parish ; and all the disappointment which must follow 
Home-rule, all its failure to alter either climate or soil or 
character, to make Ireland rich or Irishmen other than 
self-pitying, would be carried to the account of the incom- 
pleteness of the measure. England would always be 
accused of intriguing, always hated for her wealth, always 
suspected of meditating invasion ; the causes of friction 
would be endless, and some of them justly resented by the 
weaker side, and in some impulsive hour the final declaration 
would be made. The vote once passed in Dublin, the in- 
dependence of Ireland would be recognised by the Ameri- 
can Union ina week. A hundred motives would combine to 
induce the politicians of Washington to recommend that 
course, and the people, after a moment of hesitation, would 
accept the advice. They have never quite forgiven England 
for recognising the belligerent rights of the South. They 
have never forgotten that their own freedom was in part 
owing to French assistance, and that their success has, 
nevertheless, never in all the subsequent time embarrassed 
France, except, indeed, by making her for a moment think 
Lafayette a great man. All the desire to give Great 
Britain a lesson, which deflects American politics before 
every Presidential election, all the aspiration to stretch 
the States over the provinces of the Dominion to the 
Pole, and make of the Canadian a counterpoise to the 
Negro, all the anxieties of both parties to rivet the Irish 
vote, and all the floating impression of Irish suffering, 
would tend together to induce the Union to protect Ireland. 
That would mean war with a State stronger than ourselves, 
with two millions of allies, ready to die for her, living in 
our own streets, and with an indefensible territory, which 
yet must be defended, stretching along her side. Even 
under those circumstances, England might survive, or 
emerge victorious; but to say that they would not be 
serious circumstances, or that Ireland, in the event of re- 
bellion, could be subdued with ease, is utter folly. No 
State, however powerful, will ever again do with ease any- 
thing to which the American Republic is strongly opposed. 
There is not a diplomatist in Europe who does not know 
this, or who does not hold that Napoleon III. was only 
sane in quitting Mexico, and that Prince Bismarck showed 
his wisdom when, rather than quarrel seriously with 
Washington, he abandéned all pretensions in Samoa. 
Regarded from the point of view of diplomatists, it is 
because of her American alliance that the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland would be dangerous to Great Britain— 
so dangerous, that we rather wonder Mr. Gladstone, unlike 
most of his subordinates, did not take pains to avoid 
showing how deeply his Irish leadership makes him feel 


| the ever-growing strength and irresistibleness of the 


Union. It was of that he thought when he pointed out 
that already Great Britain was surpassed in population by 
the Republic, as a century hence Europe, as a whole, pro- 
bably will also be. He added, it is true, that there will 
never in the future be war between the two countries; but 
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he thinks that self-governed Ireland will be in love 


en people whom in free America Irishmen will not 


permit even to enter a jury-box. 





LORD HARTINGTON’S SPEECH. 


RFICIAL people take Lord Hartington for a 
owed ne doubt there is at first sight plenty 
of ground for such an opinion. The Liberal Unionist 
leader hardly ever makes a speech without reminding his 
hearers not only that the millennium is a long way off, 
put that there is very little likelihood of its ever being 
reached. Then, too, it is obvious that he does not 
think that every man opposed to him is a mixture of 
inave and idiot, or that his enemies will suffer from 
difficulties and troubles which his supporters can never 
encounter. His attitude in the battle of politics is, in 
fact, a8 little like that of the leader who tells his men 
that they have nothing to do but to make a rush and 
carry all before them, as can possibly _be imagined. 
The intoxication of success, which it is often said 
ought to be communicated to an army in order to make 
victory certain, is never present in his public utter- 
ances, and instead of using rose-colour, he always prefers 
to paint the prospect in neutral tint. Look a little 
deeper, however, and it is plain that Lord Hartington is at 
bottom an optimist, and has that fundamental quality of 
optimism, a belief that what is right and what is sane and 
reasonable must win in the end. If the prevailing tone is 
rey, it is the grey of dawn and secure hope, not of twilight 
anddespair. The truth of this is very apparent in the Ilkley 
speech. The Gladstonians, because Lord Hartington is not 
afraid of contemplating the possibility of defeat at the next 
General Election and of facing by anticipation the situation 
which would result, seem to imagine that he has given up 
hope, and hug themselves with pleasure at the thought 
that leaders like Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Gladstone 
would never show such weakness. Doubtless they would 
not, but not for the reason given. The real pessimist of 
politics is he who does not dare think of the possibility of 
failure over the matter immediately in hand. Pessimism 
and opportunism are very nearly allied. The English 
Home-rulers cannot bear to think of disaster at the next 
General Election, because not one of them can tell what 
line of policy the occasion would force them to adopt. 
The Opportunist, since he does not believe in any particular 
principles as applied to government, cannot, of course, 
conceive of their final victory, and is therefore bound to 
concentrate himself on the present, and to fight only for 
the moment. The Unionist, however, though he may feel 
perfectly confident about the immediate issue, does not the 
least shrink from looking the future in the face. Hence, 
instead of Lord Hartington’s speech showing despair, it 
shows rather a calm and steadfast belief in the ultimate 
triumph of his cause. 

The chief points touched on at Ilkley were the future of 
parties, the necessity for marking the difference between 
fundamental changes in the Constitution and mere adminis- 
trative reforms, the power of Unionist resistance even after 
a defeat at the polls, and the direction which future legis- 
lation is likely and ought to take. The two first of these 
require a word or two of comment to bring out their true 
forcee—for it is often necessary with Lord Hartington 
to notice that his thoughts have gone farther than his 
words. In his anxiety not to be led away by phrases, he 
hardly lets the tongue keep up with the brain. His strong 
disinclination to say anything striking, in fact, hampers him 
whenever he has got anything of moment in his mind. 
Two years ago Mr. Chamberlain, with that impulsive 
intuition of imaginative Statesmanship, of which, now 
that Lord Beaconsfield is dead, he holds a monopoly, 
declared that the result of the break-up of the old party 
system would be the formation of a great National Party 
in which the Unionists, Liberal and Tory, would be 
fused. At first it was evident that this prophetic 
utterance did not commend itself to Lord Hartington. 
He did not condemn it, but he obviously did not regard it 
as practical. Two years of close alliance, in which the 
ability of the Tories to adopt Liberal and democratic prin- 
ciples has been made clear, have, however, altered the con- 
itions of the question, and it can no longer be said that 
such a fusion would be impossible. Accordingly, Lord 
Hartington, while deprecating any rash or immediate 
interference with the present plan of alliance between 


the Unionists, has been led to look forward to the 
scheme of a National Party without misgiving. His 
actual words on the point are worth quoting:—“I 
believe the alliance has for practical purposes worked 
well, and I do not think it would be wise to change its 
form. Ido not think it would be wise to put upon the 
adherents of each party the strain of abandoning the party 
designation under which they have hitherto worked and 
laboured. I believe that so long as the necessity which 
called it into existence remains, the alliance will be strong, 
and strongest in the form in which it originally took shape. 
But, gentlemen, I cannot doubt that all that is taking place 
from day to day, the common labours in which we are 
engaged, the common interests which we are learning to 
uphold and defend, are laying the foundation at some not 
very distant time of the formation of a still greater National 
Party, which shall know no other bond than the bond of 
devotion to Imperial interests, which shall be bound together 
by no other bond than the bond of common effort to raise 
and elevate the condition of our countrymen all over the 
United Kingdom.” In our opinion, the thought which 
suggested this passage, and which is but half expressed, 
was something as follows,—As long as the Union is to be 
defended, the Liberal Unionists can best serve the cause 
by maintaining their independence. When, however, 
the Gladstonians have been irrevocably beaten, and 
there is no longer any fear of a policy of disintegration 
being successful, the true moment for a rearrangement of 
parties will have arrived. At such a time the Liberal 
Unionists will be offered the choice of reuniting with the 
remainder of the Liberals, or of creating with the Con- 
servatives a new National Party. In all probability the 
demoralisation of those who were once Home-rulers will 
then be extreme. They will most likely consist of a series 
of loosely united groups. To begin with, there will be 
the Parnellites; next, a knot of extreme Welsh and 
Scotch Nationalists, representing the purely Celtic con- 
stituencies in both countries, and possessed of views 
perfectly incompatible with those of ordinary Englishmen ; 
then a body of Socialists of the kind now led by Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Hyndman, allied with a contingent of Reds 
of the Continental type, under the influence of men like Mr. 
Labouchere ; and lastly, a group of Moderates, who, though 
sincerely anxious for Home-rule while that was possible, 
have no other bond of union with their nominal associates. 
It is impossible to imagine that reunion with such a 
heterogeneous collection of fortuitous political atoms as 
this could be tolerated by the Liberal Unionists. The 
formation of a National Party to which the remnant of the 
Gladstonian Moderates would ultimately be attracted, 
must be the result of such conditions. The political forces 
of the Kingdom would then be ranged in two opposing 
camps—the National Party and a series of groups 
such as we have described, without any common object 
but hatred of the enemy. The influences that will 
produce such a state of things are, however, not those 
created by the continued alliance of the two sections of the 
Unionists, but are, instead, connected with the break-up 
of the Home-rule Party. This, we believe, is the thought 
at the back of Lord Hartington’s mind. Though we should 
dislike to see any rearrangement of parties which would 
put all the sensible and moderate men on one side, and 
all the faddists, visionaries, and “cranks” on the other, 
we fear that the result which we have sketched will be that 
ultimately brought about. The hope of having, as in old 
days, two parties—one bent on wise reform, the other on 
maintaining the status quo, but both possessed of prudent 
and statesmanlike leaders—must, we are afraid, be in- 
definitely abandoned. 

The passage in which Lord Hartington pointed out the 
fault in our Constitution, under which great constitutional 
changes are as easily made as petty administrative altera- 
tions, was one of no small significance. The main idea in 
the speaker’s mind was evidently that the due considera- 
tion of a great constitutional revolution might properly be 
enforced by methods of opposition which would not be 
justified in regard to ordinary legislative measures. No 
doubt that is perfectly true, and no doubt the justice of 
such a claim would be fully admitted by the country. We 
wonder, however, whether Lord Hartington, while ex- 
pressing regret that we do not possess some means for 
discriminating between ordinary and constitutional law- 








making, did not feel that our Constitution might be 
definitely amended in that direction. Of course the 
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difficulty of making such an alteration would be great, 
theoretically, perhaps, insurmountable. Still, we believe 
that if the nation once fully realised the position, it would 
introduce some form of Referendum in regard to consti- 
tutional Acts which no Parliament, however anxious to 
do so, would dare to repeal. 





OPINION AND THE STRIKE. 


HAT interests us first of all in watching the slow 

progress of this strike is the amazing progress of 
the people in good-feeling as compared with the progress 
in their sense of justice. They grow in kindliness, but not 
in fairness; in ability to perceive their adversary’s suffering, 
but not in ability to discern his point of view. The im- 
provement in temper manifested in the struggle has been 
extraordinary. Some of the speakers on the men’s side 
have no doubt indulged in threats, but they have been 
threats of bankruptcy only; and there has been a good 
deal of moral intimidation, but except in one instance, 
which the strikers, truly or falsely, repudiate with energy, 
there have been no grievous outrages. To any one who 
remembers the bread riots before 1845, or the riots against 
threshing machinery in 1842, or the more bitter strikes of 
the Northern towns in years nearer to our own day—the 
Engineers’ strike in Bolton, for example—and remembers 
also that these strikers, though they include thousands 
of respectable men, include also hundreds of men of the 
roughest, and some even of the dangerous kind, the order 
they have maintained will appear almost marvellous. Con- 
tinental employers would not believe it, nor would those 
employers of a day just passed, from whose evidence Lord 
Beaconsfield compiled the most striking scenes in “ Sybil.” 
There is not a city on the Continent, Berlin included, 
where, under such circumstances, dangerous rioting would 
not have been a daily incident, where the public funds 
would not have fallen, and where actual bloodshed, perhaps 
extensive bloodshed, would not have occurred. The men 
hear a great deal too much flattery already, and it 
is not our business to swell the chorus, particularly 


while the psean may be premature; but it is true | 
that as yet there is evidence of a distinct decrease in that | 
“red fool fury,” that kind of insanity rather than anger | 


which used to distinguish all mobs, and made even 
Liberals doubtful of the possibility of dealing with 
them without force. The dock-owners share in the im- 
provement, for though they have been bitter, and perhaps 
a little sullen, they have had a good deal of provocation, 
and their attitude has been far more reasonable than that 
of most masters in the North, who long before this would 


have been crying for military aid. The general public, | 
too, has shown a temper of friendly consideration which is | 


in many respects new. Though the strike has occurred in 
London, where any such incident is as aggravating as a 
grain of sand in the eye, and though the principal 
leader professes tenets which are both detested and 
scorned, the body of the well-to-do have been far from 
hostile to the strike. All comment has been considerate, 
and this not only in London, where the strikers or their 
sympathisers have votes, but in the distant towns. That 
feeling of annoyance which used to be excited by the mere 
demand for “more,” irrespective of circumstances, which 
the writer distinctly remembers forty years ago, and which 
so irritated Charles Dickens that he created a character in 
“Hard Times” to express his indignation, has utterly dis- 
appeared. Nobody talks nonsense about the men wanting 
turtle and champagne, as they did even so recently as in 
the great strike of the colliers. This form of un- 
reasoning impatience has been replaced by a distinct 
wish that the wages of the unskilled should rise, if 
the rise can be managed ; and a perception that whatever 
the result—which may be an unexpected one, the incom- 
petent being precipitated to still lower depths—wages will 
rise, and that other things must be readjusted, has become 
widely prevalent, even among classes which temporarily 
suffer from the increased . distribution. They feel, though 
they do not quite say, that there is truth in the bit of 
cynical wisdom attributed, probably falsely, to the late 
Bishop of Winchester,—‘* It is hard to be a Christian on 
less than a pound a week.” Such “ pressure ” as the well- 
to-do classes have exercised has been, as the Dock Directors 
angrily complain, in favour of the men, for whom, more- 
over, they have, though not in an enthusiastic way, helped 
to raise the funds without which the strike could hardly 








a_i 
have lasted ten days. This temper may be due in 
to sentimentalism, and the old disposition to be rid of 
sight of suffering at somebody else’s expense ; but it ig . 
the main, as we judge, proof of a greater solidarity Neha 
those who were once described as “the two uations 
habiting England,” and is therefore good. - 

On the other hand, there is little evidence of an increage 
in justice. The employers, for instance, and the men are 
both accused of obstinacy, the former for resisting the 
sixpence so long, and the latter for not accepting the pro. 
mise to pay in January as sufficient guarantee. That ra 
not just in either case. The- Dock Directors and the 
men have a precisely equal right to strike, and to con. 
tinue striking if they deem that course expedient, The 
offer of delayed terms was, in our judgment, an unthinking 
one, as men of the class affected rarely look forward, and 
would be sure to suspect that they would, in the inter. 
vening four months, be somehow done out of the fruits 
of victory. The ignorant are always of necessity the 
suspicious, and the leaders who know a little were fay 
better inclined to the compromise than the men who know 
nothing. Grant, however, that the offer was wise, and 
still the men had the right to refuse it; the right to ask 
for more wages including the right to agree when the 
more wages must begin. It may not be sensible to refuse a 
compromise, but it is not morally wrong, which is the public 
allegation. On the other hand, the Dock Directors are bound 
as trustees, in the interest of their constituents to haggle in 
the market-place, and to get for their shareholders the best 
terms they can. Their first duty is not benevolence. Mr, 
Goschen’s “ Conversion ” brought suffering into thousands 
of humble households, which it deprived of the margin 
necessary to amenity of life; but if he had avoided or 
delayed conversion on account of that, he would have 
utterly failed in his obligation towards taxpayers. Labour 
is a commodity, and directors can no more pay a price for it 
higher than the market rate than they can pay double prices 
for rope to a dealer who happens to be distressed. It is said 
that both directors and men are injuring the community by 
holding out, and that may be true; but where is the fair. 
ness of the argument so applied? As regards the men, has 
the community a right to put a special tax for its own 
convenience on dockers alone? Not a bit of it, or on 
dock shareholders either. To tell the men to take 6d. in 
January instead of September, if by holding out they could 
get the latter date fixed, is to inflict on them a special tax 
for the general benefit. Even the apparently plausible 
argument that the Dock Directors, enjoying as they do 
statutory privileges, are bound to exercise those privileges 
for the general advantage, is only plausible in appearance. 
Their privileges come from the whole people, and their duty 
is to the whole people, not to London. It does not appear that 
the whole people are injured by the deadlock in the Thames ; 
but, on the contrary, benefited ; for the sea-borne trade of 
the Kingdom has been increasing all the while, but has 
gone to the smaller ports. That is a good, not an evil for 
the community, for London is far too large and attracts 
too much unskilled labour, to its own danger and the 
injury of other ports. The community has no such right, 
as it fancies, to order men to be benevolent, or to take 
John’s watch without taking Tom’s, and in making the 
claim is plainly and excessively unjust. So it also is when 
it talks nonsense, as it is doing all round us, about the 
“offence” of being rich when other men are poor. Where 
is the offence, except, indeed, to the envious ? Christianity 
has no such teaching in it, though it condemns an absorb- 
ing love of riches; and as for the Utopians, if they cannot 
think of a better ideal for the world than to become a 
grand Pauper Asylum, with the rich unwillingly dis- 
tributing alms in it, they had better retire and meditate 
till they can. 

Finally, though we know the prejudice we shall excite 
by saying so, we cannot help thinking the public might be 
a little more just to the demeanour of the leaders on both 
sides. They are much worse treated than the politicians. 
Mr. Norwood, though he, as he thinks, is resisting plunder, 
is expected to be as conciliatory as a candidate ; and Mr. Burns 
is ordered to be all sweet reasonableness when he is address- 
ing uneducated men about what he considers their wrongs. 
The latter, too, is expected to be as rigorously accurate 2 
every statement as if he were in a witness-box. We wish 
he were and everybody else, but the demand is never made 
on the politicians. As far as we can understand the con- 
fused history of the negotiations, Mr. Burns accepted the 
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‘qelay in the concession of: 6d., subject to the confirma- 
- of his Parliament, but promised to use his utmost 
yo to procure the ratification of theagreement. Finding 
"0 he sounded his Parliament that the proposal had no 
cameo he retreated, made little effort to obtain the ratifica- 
‘i and rather whittled away his promise to do so. That 
a eine judged by the right ideal, but we have seen 
half the politicians of Europe, the English included, do 
recisely the same thing—our own Government has just 
done it about the Sugar Convention—without being con- 
jdered specially untrustworthy. We wish greatly that 
the public would in this matter set up and enforce a much 
higher standard than it does; but it should weigh all men 
in the same scales, and make for a half-educated man like 
Mr. Burns precisely the excuses it makes tor a master of 
culture like Sir W. Harcourt. A little more justice in its 
judgments would make its kindliness in action much more 


useful. 





THE NEW CHINESE DECREE. 


HE decree just issued by the Emperor of China, 
authorising the construction of a railway from Pekin 

to Hankow, a distance of seven hundred miles, is of some 
importance to the material interests both of Europe and 
China, and the more so because it has been delayed for 
years by internal controversy. The Liberals of China, as 
we may call them, though the most extreme of European 
Tories are Radicals in comparison, have long been persuaded 
that the quickest means of strengthening China—and it is 
to strengthen China, not to “ regenerate” China, that they 
are anxious—would be to introduce rifles, telegraphs, and 
railways in sufficient quantities. They want the rifles to 
kill their enemies with, the telegraphs to transmit orders 
by, and the railways for the conveyance of troops and of 
food-supplies to Pekin. They had no difficulty at all, except 
the pecuniary one, in carrying the first point; they have 
armed the élite of their soldiers with modern weapons, and 
they will, in the end, arm a larger multitude of their Militia 
than Europe will in the next contest altogether approve. 
They have also the full consent of the authorities and the 
population to put up telegraphs, which somehow do not 
alarm the Chinese imagination ; but about railways they 
have had a fierce struggle. The Conservative Party of 
Pekinis convinced that this European device threatens the 
calm of China, and will tend to the extension of Euro- 
pean influence, and they have used as their instruments 
the boatmen, porters, and other interests threatened 
by the innovation, and the strange Chinese idea about 
disturbing the sanctity of the earth and so possibly pro- 
ducing earthquakes and famines. The Empress-Regent, 
able as she was, shared the ideas of the Conserva- 
tives, if not also the superstitions of the mob, and 
under her régime it was found impossible to obtain 
the resolute official support necessary to carry any innova- 
tion looked on, or supposed to be looked on, with disfavour 
with the populace. One little railway was, we believe, 
built, but it was taken away again, in obedience, as was 
asserted, to the religious scruples of the people. The 
young Emperor, however, is of a bolder mind, or submits 
to other influences; the leading officials have swerved 
round to his side, and his decree sanctioning one great 
experiment will, it is believed, be sufficient to conciliate 
or overawe the popular suspicion and distaste. The Son 
of Heaven can do no wrong, and can execute anybody who 
calls him a wrongdoer, and the two-fold prerogative 
usually is found to make his commands effective. The 
railway will be built, and, in all human probability, 
will sueceed. Those who have sanctioned it will see 
that the land does not cost too much; there are mil- 
lions of experienced canal makers and masons ready to 
accept low wages and able to do the work of construction ; 
and if the trains travel at low speeds and charge un- 
precedentedly low fares, the profits should be more than 
satisfactory. Amidst such a population, all intent on 
work, and all accustomed to movement, there should be 
no limit to the third-class traffic, except the extent of 
tarrying-power, while the mere feeding and clothing of 
Pekin and its surrounding provinces should be suffi- 
cent to supply the Railway Company with a sufficient 
traffic in goods. The probability is that, as in India, 
the volume of the business to be done will make 
up for the low rates, that the railways will cost the 
xchequer nothing, and that the Government, perceiving 
that railways help on their great official object, which is 





effective centralisation, will sanction the gradual construc- 
tion of a system of iron roads throughout the country. 
Merely to be able to send soldiers easily into the West and 
South will double the revenue received in Pekin, while it 
will reduce by one-half the chances of successful insurrec- 
tion. There is no lack of capital for such enterprises, and 
if the Government is sincere, China in twenty years may 
have ten thousand miles of railway in full work. ; 

The material gain to China from the increased mobility 
of her supplies of food, and the development of internal 
trade, must be very great, while the direct profit to Europe 
from the demand for rails, from the new careers open to 
engineers, and from the profitable use of two or three 
hundred millions of capital now languishing at 3 per 
cent., must in the aggregate be considerable, and may be 
worth perhaps more than the whole trade of China, which 
again will rapidly grow larger. The Chinese, it is true, 
will keep much in their own hands, and especially all 
ultimate control; but though they promise “ protection ” 
to conciliate their people, they must, in the end, draw 
capital, materials, and scientific guidance from Europe. 
That is a pleasing prospect to men who are complaining 
that the world is getting used up, and that by-and-bye in 
every department of effort there will be three producers 
for every customer, and we see no kind of objection to their 
gratulations. China must benefit as much as the world by 
good communications, and railways are simply roads on 
which it is possible to travel easily and fast. All we pro- 
test against is the view that the Railways will produce 
results other than material, that they will banish supersti- 
tion from China, as the Times affirms, or will alter the 
relations of Chinamen to Europeans greatly for the better. 
They will do nothing of the kind. Caste has survived and 
will survive the creation of a Railway system in India; and 
since the roads were introduced, the distaste of the Indian 
for the European has become, if not stronger, at least more 
audible. A slight additional respect may be felt for 
the European ability in mechanics, but that will be 
all the “influence” Europe will acquire, even if China 
should be traversed by as many railways as Lanca- 
shire or the Midlands. There is nothing whatever 
in quick travelling to induce Asiatics to modify their 
governing ideas, or to give up their dislike to the arrogant 
and disturbing Europeans, or to relax in any way their 
social organisation. The Chinese in California return 
more Chinese than ever, with a stronger preference for 
their own civilisation, and a heartier disdain for the 
white men, and in that State the railway system is 
more perfect than it ever will be in China. In fact, it is 
more than probable that European influence will be 
less, because the Government will be stronger. The 
absolutism of Pekin is hampered by the vast distances of 
the country, by the difficulty of controlling distant 
Mandarins, and by the impossibility of despatching troops 
quickly ; and as these obstacles disappear, the Govern- 
ment will grow stronger to carry out its will. It is not 
its will that Europeans should control China, or modify 
its social system, or interfere with its official organisation ; 
and it will, when once possessed of railways, resist those 
changes more energetically and effectively than ever. 
China, in fact, will remain as it is, with rather better roads 
and quicker communication ; and therefore with a more 
effective and independent Central Government. That 
is not a bad result, while the enriching of China and 
Europe is a good one; but neither of them justify that 
singing of hymns with which any new opening for enter- 
prise is always celebrated in London, to the immense 
increase of the national reputation for hypocrisy. There 
is, we quite admit, no conscious hypocrisy ; but there is a 
most stupid confusion between innovations which will 
make Asia richer, and innovations which will make Asia 
liker Europe in non-material things. A railway will no 
more make a Mandarin honest than a telegraph will make 
him a Christian. 


THE RIVALRY IN ARMAMENTS. 


Pg has got abroad, in the usual way, that the 

German Government is considering some scheme 
which will augment the formidable total of its armed 
forces. There is, of course, no saying how far the mania 
for numbers will extend on the Continent, stimulated as it 
is by the rivalries of Powers who either expect to attack or 
to be attacked—some day, and that day uncertain to the 
last degree. The pretext for the increase, we do not say of 
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the Government, but of those who circulate the rumour, is 
that the latest French military law has given to France, 
with her nearly stationary and lesser population, an 
advantage over the prolific and more numerous Germans. 
Though no one can pretend to know what the German 
Staff thinks on the subject, we can all remember that 
some nineteen months ago Prince Bismarck made a great 
speech, and that the enthusiastic Reichstag soon after 
sanctioned a proposal which added three-quarters of a 
million to the German Army, so that, in case of need, a 
million of men might be arrayed on “both frontiers,” 
that is, on the North-East and South-West. The French 
have certainly increased their resources by the new law 
which has recently come into operation, M. de Freycinet 
feeling more satisfied to have three instead of two millions 
at his disposal; and it is possible that the German War 
Office may also want more than it has, despite the huge 
addition in 1888. On the surface, however, we should not 
think it likely, seeing that in Germany they have an eye 
to quality as well as quantity, and rely more on armies— 
real armies of disciplined soldiers—than on miles of forts 
and acres on acres of the so-called entrenched camps. It 
seems more probable that the vague public rumour is based 
on the concrete and apparently reasonable suggestion that 
the Fifteenth Army Corps, posted in Alsace-Lorraine, 
should be divided into two,—reasonable because, in its 
present state, it far exceeds the normal limit of a corps, 
and would be managed more conveniently in peace, and 
used more effectively in war, were it sundered and organised 
on the tried model prevailing in the Army of Germany. 
It is more probable that the Reichstag will be requested 
to sanction the addition of another corps to the fifteen 
already in the Army List, than that there should be a 
demand for more men, horses, and guns. 

If the French have increased their numbers, it is 
doubtful whether they have improved the quality of the 
aggregate mass, though, as a fighting race, they will 
always be redoubtable; while it is certain that the 
German Army has, so far, lost none of its characteristics, 
seeing that not only the method followed remains the 
same, but, what is more important, that the spirit of the 
method isin full vigour. The French have largely imitated 
the German forms, even to the numbering of brigades and 
divisions; they have adapted much from the Germans in 
other respects, and have brought their practice a shade 
nearer to that territorial system which tells so heavily on 
mobilisation. They have gone beyond their rivals in 
shortening the term of service with the colours, and have 
done so for two reasons; one was to placate a democratic 
demand which is heard even in Germany, the other was to 
gratify the passion for enormous numbers. But it is at 
least open to doubt whether in a shade more than twenty- 
four months the lively French infantry soldier can be 
taught what the stolid German is taught, and trained from 
morning till night as the German is trained. It is still 
more dubious whether the French system admits of the col- 
lection of a corps of officers who will work as the Germans 
work, not merely for a time, but every day and always. 
It is not merely that the different national character of 
the two peoples tells; but that there is not now in France 

any class like that which has hitherto supplied by far the 
greater part of the German officers. Germany has had the 
luck to possess a body of men who find a career in the 
Army, who have at once a social rank and an esprit de corps 
which make them invaluable as the teachers and leaders of 
men, and who have no ambition beyond the Army. The 
question, of course, has to be answered by a practical test ; 
but the presumption, based on the experience of more than 
a quarter of a century, is that in organisation, business 
method, alertness of attention to all that affects their pro- 
fession, and continuity of exertion, the Germans of Von 
Moltke’s school still retain a superiority in the art of pro- 
duction, and perhaps of application to the facts of warfare, 
which cannot be diminished by the accretion of numbers 
across the frontier. Possibly for some such reasons 
as these, the German War Office may conclude that they 
have enough numerical force which has attained a high 
standard, and that French superiority, on that score, is 
not to be dreaded. We have a shrewd suspicion that it 
was not so much the then coming increase in the French 
Army, as the significant movement of Russian hosts to 
the Westward, which led to the Army Bill, as well as the 
speech, of 1888. 

Supposing that we are wrong in the inference that no 


. . . iin. 
material increase of the Reichs Army i 
then the prospect opened out is the reverse of oma 
The race to be foremost in numbers will conti i 
other Powers are sure to follow suit, and war pe - 
thing like bankruptcy, will be the result. Austria Feng 
and Italy have all expanded their armies, and the ; 
must go on afresh up to the breaking strain. In rw en 
or even before it occurs, the big hosts will ha: cae, 
teriorated, since it is barely conceivable that a ae >. 
supply of decently competent officers and non-commig a 
officers can be found where the totals of conbaiganeee 
reckoned by the million. How, for example, is Russ; os 
fish up enough? Even now, France and German om 
hard work to gain, and still more keep, eerjennhe on 
corporals who are good men and true. The task jg mo 
dered all the more arduous by the magnitude of _ 
numbers who are not with the colours. The troops 0 : 
peace footing are tolerably well furnished, but hg 
whether with or without commissions, grow rust 
these days of scientific soldiering and scientific Ms 
when they fall into the reserves, and territorial atin 
and other contrivances to maintain a full regeryoi, 
to be tapped in case of need. The vaster the armies 
grow beyond some point, the less efficient they must 
become. It is difficult to believe that the French Terr; 
torial Army can be properly officered; and, although 
they are to man the hundreds of forts and scores of 
fortresses, yet, if weakness there is, it is sure to be discovered 
somewhere in the hour of severe trial. Arms, munitions 
clothing, carts, animals, can be got for money to any 
amount; but to effective troops, and still more effectiye 
officers, there is a limit, and the deficiency is one which 
cannot be made good by silver and gold. Where the fatal 
limit is we do not know, but it must exist, and those will 
be wrecked who try to strain beyond bounds. The systems 
which give an ample reserve behind a relatively low peace 
establishment, which, in reality, is the training-school of 
the Army, are great inventions; nevertheless, they have 
inherent in them the weakness we have pointed out, 
and it is a weakness which tends to deteriorate, if 
not undermine, the military power of any State san. 
guine enough or blind enough to put faith in numbers, 
Whether the French and Russians have gone, whether 
the Germans may be induced to go, too far towards 
the inexorable limit, events only can show. Perhaps 
some of them may remember in time that though 
number in our day is essential, quality is more important 
than number; and that the Power which maintains the 
highest standard in all ranks stands the best chance 
of coming victoriously out of a struggle, not that which 
can scrape together the hugest host. Care must always 
be taken that the soldier is not drowned in the “armed 
nation.” 

For the present, of course, and for a long time to come, 
the plague of bigness will remain on all lands. It has 
settled down on Europe, as it would have settled down on 
America had the South won in the great slave war. The 
Continent has to bear it, and with it the ever-present dread 
of a war exceeding in extent all which have gone before. 
But it is conceivable that “in the process of the suns,” either 
as a consequence of political changes, or from lassitude, 
or neglect, or the sway of conceit and false sentiment, 
big armies may become a host, on paper, wanting in that 
coherence which is made up of strict attention to details, 
and that conscientious spirit, ever on the watch to sustain 
the living energy which prevents a military organism from 
lapsing a dead form. Then, to use the language of Colmar 
von der Golz, “a new Alexander will arise who, at the 
head of a small body of men perfectly armed and disci- 
plined, will drive before him the enervated masses which, 
in their tendency to grow bigger, will have passed the 
limits prescribed by logic, and having lost all value will be 
transformed, like the Green Flags of China, into a number- 
less and inoffensive mob of shopkeepers.” The picture is 
over-charged, but the truth it would express is indefeasible, 
and should be taken to heart in this era of plethonc 
armies. Too many men, too many fortifications, will one 
day be disastrous to whoever may adopt them. Germany 
must be as well aware as Von der Golz that there 184 
limit beyond which bigness is fatal to perfect efficiency— 
not to speak of human endurance and money expenditure 
—and therefore, we do not think it probable that, for the 
present at least, any further demands of a serious charac- 








ter will be made inthe Imperial military budget of 189%. 
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GERMANS AND ENGLISHMEN. 

HE German is just now the bogey of the commercial 
world. That Germans make better men of busi- 
ness than Englishmen, and that our countrymen are losing 
their instinct for trade, is almost universally regarded 
an indisputable, if exceedingly unpleasant fact. From 
eve counting-house come alarming reports as to not 
only the cheapness, but the greater efficiency of the German 
derks, who do double the work of Englishmen for half the 
who are as well-trained intellectually as they are 
pu and industrious, who can live comfortably on in- 
credibly small sums, and _ who require little holiday 
and no amusements. And, in addition to the complaint 
that commercial prodigies, who will carry on corre- 
ondence in six foreign languages, and do _ book- 
keeping for ninety pounds a year, are crowding out 
English clerks, we are told that all over the East and 
in our own colonies the Germans are monopolising trade 
and driving out all competitors. In India they are to be 
found up the country carrying on concerns once owned by 
our own countrymen, while in China, in Australia, and at 
the Cape they are not less ubiquitous and not less 
successful. In a word, if the talk of many English 
merchants is to be taken literally, our commercial supre- 
macy, if not actually at an end, is fast approaching 
destruction owing to the fact that our rivals can now 
meet us On Our own ground, and beat us completely. 
Yet though such talk has been the fashion for the last 
ten years, English trade has continued to expand, more 
and more Englishmen every year seek and make their liveli- 
hood in commerce, and, while in East Africa the Germans 
have failed, we have succeeded. Under such circumstances, 
not afew observers have felt inclined to doubt the truth 
of these dismal forebodings. Still, as far as we know, a 
real and satisfactory explanation of the matter has up till 
now never been given, and those who have refused to 
believe in the commercial decadence of Englishmen have 
been obliged to find their consolation in generalities rather 
than in specific arguments. A very able writer in the 
Times of last Wednesday, who signs himself “ An ex- 
Foreign Merchant,” has, however, supplied the world at 
last with an account of the actual position of the modern 
Englishman and of the modern German in regard to trade 

and commerce. 

This writer begins by pointing out that a good deal of 
the supposed superiority of the Germans as clerks is due 
to the fact that those who come to London are picked men 
who have shown their capacity and general intelligence by 
leaving their homes to seek a wider field for their ambition. 
When such persons are brought into competition with 
those who have, as often as not, shown their deficiency 
in enterprise and energy by their willingness to enter a 
London counting-house, it is hardly to be wondered that 
the former succeed better than the latter. The young man 
who comes to England because he sees a chance of making 
his way in the world, is pretty sure to beat the youth who 
is put to sit on an office stool merely because his father 
does not know what else to do with him. To properly 
test the respective capabilities of the two races, they 
must be compared when both are abroad. Of English- 
men and Germans away from their homes, the “ ex- 
Foreign Merchant” tells us he has had a considerable 
amount of experience, and he accordingly furnishes the 
results of his observations. In general, his remarks come 
to this. The men of each country have certain special good 
qualities, but the higher belong to the English. In fact, 
if we trace out minutely the substitution of Germans for 
Englishmen in the commercial world, we shall see that it 
is due to the working of a law akin to that of natural 
selection. The German is better fitted for the more 
mechanical forms of brain labour, the Englishman for the 
exercise of responsibility and judgment. Accordingly, the 
economic principle which, in the long-run, always imposes 
work only needing inferior powers on those possessed of 
lesser capacity, bestows the book-keeping on the pure 
Teuton, and the duty of supervision and direction on the 
Anglo-Saxon. “If,? says the writer we are quoting, “I 
were establishing a business abroad to-morrow, I would 
take a certain number of Germans for inferior positions, 
and a smaller number of Englishmen for superior ones.” 
The German, he found, attends more closely to method 
and detail, does more steady work, does not require after- 
hoons for cricket or tennis, is far more painstaking in 


calculation, and is in every way a more serviceable machine. 
There, however, as a rule, his good qualities stop. He 
wants pliability of mind, is incapable of taking large 
and general views, is addicted to red tape, and “horribly 
afraid of taking responsibility.” The Englishman, though 
“less dependable ” as a subordinate, “is capable of bigger 
things,” and “ when he has advanced to the higher ranks 
develops a readiness and self-confidence which make him 
then as superior to the German as he was formerly inferior.” 
This testimony, which we feel sure is of great weight, 
suggests a very remarkable reflection. The “ ex-Foreign 
Merchant” declares the German to be wanting in, and the 
Englishman to possess, just those very qualities which we 
should expect to find produced under free political in- 
stitutions. Five or six generations of bureaucratic 
tyranny have made the German feel himself a portion of 
a machine, and have prevented him from being capable of 
acting freely as an individual. On the other hand, the 
training of the English race has made its members inde- 
pendent, fearless, and self-confident ; but, at the same time, 
has rendered them not easily amenable to strict discipline, 
and unfitted to obey orders with mechanical regularity. 
Oddly enough, the writer mentions incidentally a fact 
which illustrates this, although its significance is not 
pointed out by him. The German, if a Hamburger, will, 
he declares, probably have the same qualities as the 
Englishman. But Hamburg, as one of the survivors of 
the Republics of the Hanseatic League, remains even 
now a free town, and its inhabitants have grown up 
under conditions almost as liberal as those enjoyed by 
Englishmen. 

Next, the correspondent of the Times meets the com- 
plaint that trade in India and elsewhere is falling into 
German hands. The truth is, he tells us, that the 
Germans are only taking the import trade. The export 
still belongs to us. The reason is to be found in the very 
qualities which mark the difference between German and 
English clerks. To manage a large export business, judg- 
ment in giving credits and great power of organisation is 
required. Here the Englishman easily surpasses the 
German, and finds his only formidable rival in the Greek. 
To import piece goods, however, into India, and to sell 
them to the natives, requires “minute perseverance, in- 
dustry, and willingness to take trouble about minutie, and 
here the German excels.” The Englishman, if he imports, 
wants to sell wholesale ; the German is not above selling 
his bale or even his piece direct. ‘The Englishman may, 
perhaps, condescend to sell a bale or to work for 1 per 
cent. profit. The German is willing to sell a piece, and 
to make } per cent. profit he is willing to waste hours.” 
In addition to this, the writer of the Times’ letter states. 
that one of the things which handicaps the Englishman 
in the import trade, is the social loss of consideration which 
he suffers if he engages in retail business. The English- 
men who go abroad are generally drawn from a class 
which holds retail trade in abhorence, and carry their 
prejudices with them. Hence, if an Englishman takes 
to selling retail he loses caste. “He is sailing rather 
close to the wind if he sells a single bale, but if he splits 
the bale and sells by the piece he is anathema; he cannot 
dine with the Consul or play tennis with the chaplain’s 
daughters. The result is, he abstains from retail trade till 
wholesale trade abstains from him.” As a remedy, the 
writer suggests,—‘“ Englishmen who are not deterred by 
social influences from selling retail” should go abroad 
more largely than they do at present. If they will do so, 
they will, he declares, prove “ adequate competitors to the 
Germans now almost alone iu the field.” 

In our view, the statements of the “ex-Foreign Merchant,” 
the substance of whose letter we have summarised, have 
very effectually laid the German bogey. Practically the 
Teuton only succeeds where the Anglo-Saxon, for various 
reasons, does not choose to exert himself, or where the 
latter is not well-fitted to the work. The German is no 
more driving out the Englishman, than the kitchenmaid is 
driving out the cook. Each has his own natural avocation ; 
and the Englishman’s, looking at the matter in the broad, 
is invariably the better. Surely, it is a little unreason- 
able for our countrymen to complain of such a result. 
Complain they will, however, we are sure, for the true-born 
Briton loves to put heart into himself by pretending that 
he is fighting a losing game. Only under such a conviction 
can he go comfortably into action. 
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TOWN versus COUNTRY. 
HE really careful inquirers of our day, the statists who, 
‘like Mr. Booth, will visit five hundred houses to obtain 
an answer to one question, deny that the endless increase of 
London is due to a perpetual influx from the country districts. 
There is such an influx, but it does not furnish 20 per cent. of 
the increase, which is really due to the health of London, and 
the high birth-rate and rate of survival, especially among 
young children, which that health involves. Nevertheless, the 
centripetal force of London is very great, and is felt to the 
farthest extremity of the Kingdom. It is impossible to live 
long in any part of South England and not become aware that 
London is a kind of centre of thought, a place upon which 
all regards are fixed,a bourne which the ambitious and the 
energetic and the lively all alike hope to reach. Ask in a 
village, as the veil which divides you from the people begins 
to clear away, any head of a working family which appears 
to be fairly prosperous, and you will find that one son 
is in London and another has got work in Bristol, that a 
nephew has hopes of a place in the City, and that a brother 
has been there for years, and is doing “reasonable” well. 
Ask the boys who play cricket, or sing in the choir, or succeed 
in the school, or are in any way a little in advance of their 
fellows, and you find that this is their desire, that it is their 
notion of a career, and that, with certain exceptions to be 
noticed by-and-by, to “stop on” in the village is to accept 
a great disappointment. They have, in fact, two alterna- 
tive hopes of unequally operating force,—to become village 
artisans, wheelwrights, saddlers, blacksmiths, joiners, glaziers, 
thatchers, and gardeners of the better kind, all of whom have 
fairly comfortable lives, or to wander away to the great 
city, and there await what Providence will do for them. 
The elder men accept this migration as right in the 
young, though they hesitate to move themselves; and the 
women, especially the notable women who can govern, 
push, and talk intelligently—a class increasing so rapidly 
under the new system of education as to alter many outward 
aspects of village life—regard it with a kind of faith quite 
* touching to see. The women are all for London, and they 
press their sons, their brothers, and their lovers towards that 
goal, often with a pathetic earnestness and longing, which, be 
it noted, includes themselves as well as those they are in- 
terested in. Considering what London really is for its lower 
grades of female workers, and what its cultivated residents 
think of the condition of its “poor,” that is surely a 
state of feeling about which more information is needed 
than exists. It is useless to say, as is said by half 
the philanthropists and all the farmers in the country, 
that the movement is evidence of human folly, that it is a 
result of dreams and bad education, or that it is proof of the 
attraction of the unknown. Wedo not say those things about 
the emigration to distant colonies; and these people, like 
everybody else, know their own business best, and are seeking 
things as tangible and definite to them as office to politicians, or 
“practices” to professional men. They know what they want 
quite well, and the only point is to ascertain what that is. 

The lady who, in this month’s Macmillan, tells so well the 
pathetic story of a labourer’s wife, taken down from her 
own lips, evidently believes that the single and the sufficient 
cause of the migration is grinding poverty; and that, no 
doubt, is one cause, but it is not the only or the principal one. 
Observers as keen as herself, and with the same opportunity 
for judging, say that, with the occasional exception of a house- 
hold of “high spirit”—that is, acrid temper—it is not the 
very pinched who go, but rather those who are not desperately 
pinched, though they may specially dread pinching. It is first 
of all the more acute-minded and intelligent. They see clearly 
the one grand drawback of village life, worse even than its 
want of income, its hopelessness and incapacity of promising 
any permanent change for the better. There is nothing 
to be hoped for there except the poor weekly wage. They 
mark the histories of those who go, as they are related to 
the mothers, sisters, and sweethearts, left behind; and they 
find that a proportion of the emigrants are no worse off 
than they were at home, suffer no more poverty and drink no 
harder, while a proportion rise perceptibly in the scale, as 
villagers reckon scales, earning larger wages, wearing better 
clothes, and becoming altogether more cheerful and more 
sanguine. They see this second class in the flesh, for your 
real villager who gets on in London goes now and again on a 





Bank Holiday or excursion-day to sec his mother, and the yi] 
lage, and old friends; and in his dark clothes, and cleanneg, ; 
and liveliness of aspect, perhaps put on only for the day, perha; 
real and permanent, seems to them all to be full of indication 
of prosperity. He can talk, he knows of chances, and he i 
little spare money which he is able to spend without a a 
of despair. Those who fail do not go home, or write 
dropping often out of the household memory as if they were 
dead; but the proportion who succeed in a way—that is, who 
make a living and can marry—is considerable, and Seems 
more considerable than it is because of its visibility, ang 
because in its midst appear one or two names of men, heroes 
to the villagers, and therefore persons always quoted to their 
children, who have succeeded greatly, have become smal] 
employers, or trusted clerks, or owners of small but fairly 
successful shops. London, in short, offers a career, and the 
intelligent among villagers know it, and for the Prospect of 
following it, risk the chance of a dismal failure which they 
know to be quite as great at home, and rather more unpleasant, 
because in London there is no humiliation in their kinsfo)kg’ 
eyes. 


much, 


The search for better chances and a more open market 
is the first cause of the migration, and there is another ye 
nearly as operative. The villagers like the London life better, 
It seems to the cultivated and the comfortable almost incredj. 
ble that this should be so, that reasonable men should prefer 
the dreary squalor of London streets, their crowds and their 
confinement, to the prettiness of the villages, the independ. 
ence of the separate cottages, the freshness of the air, and the 
freedom of the fields; but it is so, nevertheless. There are 
classes in the country among the poor who love rural 
scenery even more than the rich do, who appreciate its charm 
intensely, though possibly without the power of analysing 
their delight in it, who feel a street to be a prison, and 
who will not under any provocation whatever quit the country. 
side. If they do, they hunger and thirst to get back again; 
and if only bread is obtainable, will throw up any situations or 
any prospects rather than bear the city for another hour. We 
have known a clerk turn ferryman, and a regular London 
footman, a gorgeous creature in plush, become a thatcher’s 
journeyman, rather than stay away any longer from “the 
breath of an air they could breathe.” The majority of the 
country-folk, however, not being artisans, do not like the 
country. Its beauty has grown ordinary to them, its fresh- 
ness involves in their occupations exposure to the weather, 
and its silence has on them an effect of intolerable dulness. 
They prefer crowds, noise, laughter, much talk, some horse- 
play, and society. Look how they crowd together in the 
village street on Sunday evening,when they can do as they like, 
and avoid the beautiful lonelinesses which so attract their 
superiors. The continuous roar of London, which some culti- 
vated men literally cannot tolerate, the rush of the multitude, 
to others so disgusting, the myriad faces, the ever-changing 
combinations of men, the perpetual occurrence of petty 
incidents, are to them as charming as a ball-room to a 
young girl who thinks she may be admired. They are “ in the 
swim,” and feel alive, and when not immediately anxious about 
bread, are fairly happy. So are their women, who, in addition, 
declare that the absence of darkness in London, the perpetual 
consciousness of human presence, and the want of the 
oppression of silence, make them feel secure as they can 
feel nowhere else. They do not like the crowding inside the 
house, but they all hope to get out of that; and as for the 
squalor of the streets, they cease in a short time to perceive 
it, or even derive from it a sense of homishness. The culti- 
vated think that very marvellous, and forget that it is the 
feeling of the whole human race, which everywhere, except in 
England and America, refuses to dwell in lonely houses, and 
huddles itself together in pestiferous villages, at a distance 
from the land to be tilled, but where there is security, some- 
thing to hear, and somebody to talk to. The actual labourer, 
who is abroad at his work all day, hardly feels the difference 
of his accommodation, and only quarrels with his increased 
rent; and even in grades much higher the unloveliness 
of London streets, the huddle of mean unpicturesque brick 
boxes, inspires no sense of repulsion. Natural Teutons are 
seldom esthetic. The attractions of the village, even if they 
are felt—and we suspect that many in the South feel them 
as little as Highlanders and Swiss are said to feel the beauty 
of rough scenery—are entirely over-balanced by the sense of 
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9 fuller life in London, and the possession or the hope of a 
‘ale surplus silver. The cottager never has any, and in its 
jack there is, especially for the women, a lack of freedom, a 
ajrect obligation to keep on pinching always, all day, and 

specially at meal-times, which becomes a kind of blister. The 
. egent writer’s surprise, and he loves the village rather than the 
se is not that so many go, but that so many stay, that the 
instinct which tempts mankind to do to-morrow what it did 

esterday still remains so strong. It would not but for the 
dull inertia of asection of mankind which, whether for good or 
eyil,—and we are not wholly sure of the good which all 
philanthropists assume,—is growing less numerous day by day. 





CLOUDS. 
HE atmospheric vicissitudes of this showery summer have 
often recalled to our mind a name never to be remembered 
without gratitude by the lover of Nature,—that of John Ruskin. 
It was by a passage in his first work that many an eye, suddenly 
opened to the scenery of the sky, was taught to linger with 
delight in regions previously visited merely by some hasty 
glance, given with no higher object than the desire to escape a 
wetting. What do we not owe to the man who has taught us 
to look at the clouds! To have enriched our walls with a 
noble picture would less have enlarged our wealth of accessible 
beauty. The Claude or the Turner shows a single aspect of 
Nature; but the pictures we may watch from our window, 
as we read or write, are not mere pictures; they symbolise in 
their silent beauty all that is most dramatic in the changes of 
human life. See that battle-field for the armies of the glory 
and the gloom: no campaign was ever fuller of unexpected 
turns of good or evil fortune. The page grows dark; we look 
up and see preparations for a storm; the dark squadrons 
are hurrying up into the sky; the blue shrinks, vanishes; the 
gathering contingents have formed a compact army; the sky 
isa single cloud. Then suddenly some potent ally seems to 
have reinforced the powers of light; we see glimpses of sky 
beyond the clouds, and socn rich, heaped masses spread their 
glittering domes against the unveiled azure, while far behind 
them, pale flakes of stratitied vapour reveal another stage of 
aerial distance. Nothing is seen of the dark army but broken 
fragments, and these fugitives seem forced against their will 
to mirror the splendours of their foe. Turn again to the 
interrupted employment, finish the page, close the letter; and 
allis changed once more. The flying squadrons have rallied, 
have combined; we watch the darkening landscape instead of 
the closely covered sky, till the concentrated masses choose 
their ground, and we see an advancing shadow, blurring half 
the landscape, and touching with delicate pencil every hedge- 
row, only to blot it out the next minute in the volleying rain 
that soon shuts us in, and releases us from the importunate 
drama of the heavens for our interrupted employment. These 
fitful visitants are for ever baffling our anticipations, and 
though their movements always suggest those of an army, no 
army has fortunes sufficiently various for their changes. They 
seem to represent in their shadow world the unexpected moods 
to which it is due that— 
“ not the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.” 

Every change of mood, from monotonous gloom, through 
gentle melancholy, to joyous brightness, seems expressed more 

definitely in their varied influence than by any words. 

The clouds in another respect mirror the influences of 
human companionship,—they go with us everywhere; we do 
not quit them as we turn to realms given up, except for their 
bright presence, to hopeless ugliness. As we pace dreary, 
monotonous streets, or squalid alleys, we may lift our eyes to 
their pearly shadows and amber lights, and follow their invita- 
tion into the far above and the far beyond which they express 
and suggest. They do not call us away from earth,—in the 
crowded haunts of men, indeed, all they can do is to invite us 
to soar above what is unlovely—but give them only space to 
work on, and they turna mere stretch of tillage or pasture into 
a succession of pictures. The gleam which they pursue seems 
to bring Art into Nature, for it invests the commonplace with 
that expression of sympathy which is of the very soul of Art. 
“There, there,” the hurrying sunbeam calls to us; “look at 
these despised meadows, these uninteresting middle-aged trees, 
that new, dull farm, that every-day haystack; look at every- 
thing you quit in order to hunt the picturesque in Switzerland 
or Italy, and see, for a moment, its beauty and charm.” Banish 





these limiting shadows, let the sunbeams have it all their own 
way, and you need an artist to show you all that you were 
forced to see when sudden, transient brightness touched 
this and that point in the landscape, and by the mere magic 
of selection banished the commonplace from Nature. An 
empty sky is almost as unpicturesque as one completely 
covered; before we can see a picture, some influence must 
make a selection for us, and no merely natural scene so much 
seems to copy—or might we not rather say, to suggest >— 
the sympathetic touch of an artist, as the fitful, evanescent 
glimpses of landscape shut in by the shadows of the clouds. 
The traveller to Southern lands knows best the charm only he 
can lose; he learns to loathe the monotony of blue above, of 
dazzle everywhere; but now and then, even in our watery 
England, a few weeks of summer approach the lesson of the 
tropics. “Another blue-sky day,” the artist sighs as he 
opens his eyes on the fine-weather horizon so dear to children, 
and feels his powers wane apart from the inspiration of 
Nature’s fitful suggestions and varying moods. None of those 
moods can be recorded without creating a picture; never can 
a picture charm the eye of an artist without some such record. 
Careful portraiture of an Alpine valley gives less pleasure 
than hasty suggestion of a suburban common, if the first lack 
all impression of a passing gleam or gloom, and the second 
mark its influence. Where the pencil has failed to fix some 
record of what is transient, there the characteristic charm of 
Art is lacking. 

We see this charm of the transient most commonly in 
pictures of twilight. Such a one hangs before our eyes as we 
write, painted a hundred years ago by Wright of Derby for a 
friend. Nothing, probably, would be less picturesque than the 
scene, if you were to look at it under a noonday sun. A steep 
hill shuts in the spectator so closely that the bushes at the top 
are clearly seen; an eight-roomed house, in sufficiently good 
repair to be taken for one’s summer lodgings, stands at its 
foot,—that is all; not a single picturesque object to be seen. 
Uniform dark-brown below meets uniform pale-grey above ; 
nothing of the exceptional is present in earth or sky. Yet the 
picture breathes the very spirit of all that gives a picture 
charm. It expresses that vague feeling of satisfaction and 
repose in the coming darkness that Wordsworth has given 
in more than one of his sonnets, and which the poetic Scotch 
tongue gathers up in a single word,—it paints the “ gloaming.” 
We have not yet the twilight commemorated in the poet’s 
stately verse, twilight “studious to destroy Day’s mutable 
distinctions ;” we look into the lingering clearness that just 
precedes that obliteration, when the advancing darkness has 
washed out colour, while it still spares form,—an interval 
dear to the heart of the artist and the poet, although many 
persons pass their lives without feeling more about it than 
that it is time for the candles to come in. The painter, with 
the temperance of true art, trusts to the faithful expression of 
a fleeting phase of every day’s decline, and gives us nothing 
that we might not see for ourselves every twenty-four hours; 
if we had eyes to look for it. One passes the picture, for the 
hundredth time, with a sort of fresh surprise to see that the 
twilight holds out—that we can still so easily make out those 
clothes hanging out to dry, when manifestly in a few minutes 
one will have difficulty in picking one’s way along the muddy 
road. The impression of a moment is all there is, but it is all 
we want. 

The evening of the year is a subject no less dear to artists 
than the evening of the day, and although the russet and 
orange of autumn may seem enough to justify their choice, 
yet in truth those glowing hues would lose half their charm 
if they were permanent. “ October’s workmanship to rival 
May ” touches us all as with a sense of music,—we feel, as it 
were, the dominant chord, seeking its resolution. Perhaps, 
indeed, the wonderful power of music has this among other 
elements of its mystic charm,—that it addresses itself to the 
time-sense in us, that the voice which in twilight and autumn 
whispers softly, “ Passing away,” here attains its full scope, 
and breathes a meaning from the suggestion of which all 
other art takes its purest charm. At any rate, what may be 
called the musical element in Nature and in Artis inseparable 
from the sense of Time. Trite words touch the spring of 
tears if they do but bring the far near ; and a vivid then makes 
poetry, as a vivid there makes a picture——indeed, we cannot 
have the one without the other. 

The poetic affinities of the mere thought of Time must have 
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been brought home to our readers of late by the various 
specimens of inscriptions on sun-dials contained in these 
columns, and the discovery how little is needed to make such 
an inscription poetic. Take one of the last given us by a 
correspondent :— 
“L’ombre passe et repasse, 
Et sans repasser l’homme passe.” 
There we have a mere truism, and there we have poetry. The 
writer of our most graceful vers de société—Mr. Austin Dobson 
—has rendered the same thought in some poetic lines, the point 
of which is given in these two,— 
“Timé flies, we say—ah no! 
Alas! Time stays; we go:” 
—and probably we could fill many pages with citations which 
told no more than this, and yet should be felt to say much. 
The tranquil rhythm of this fair Nature, the hurrying throb of 
the human interests it measures, there is the eternal poem of 
human life. It is already familiar in Homer; it is not stale 
after the two and a half millenniums by which we are divided 
from him; and when an equal space divides our descendants 
from us, it will, we believe, keep all its freshness. For it 
depends on principles deeply rooted in the permanent part of 
our nature, and which no advance of civilisation can render 
obsolete. 

How shall we explain this mystic alliance between the sense 
of Time and all that is most catholic in Poetry and Art? It 
results, we believe, from man’s craving for the Eternal. Our 
nature discovers everywhere the throb of rhythmic vibration 
that demands opposites, and whichever element of the con- 
trast be suppressed, that which is left loses half its meaning. 
When the Everlasting loses its awfulness, then the fleeting 
will lose its pathos. “The clouds that gather round the 
setting sun” will cease to take their colouring from an 
eye “that hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” The 
thought of man’s mortality, when it is dissociated from that 
of his immortality, will become a fact of science, and lose all 
connection with the ideas of poetry. The transient lights that 
flit across the landscape will lose the symbolism by which they 
associate themselves with fleeting dreams; for if everything be 
transient, it is all one as though nothing were so. But what 
are we imagining? Our theme recalls us to the world of 
reality. These vapours veil and hide the orb to which they 
owe their existence; but without them his powers would lack 
half their manifestation; his effulgence is manifested to our 
eyes mainly through their splendour. The hidden sun glows 
in the visible cloud, and in the daily drama of the sunset and 
the dawn, the changeless and the changing meet in an embrace 
as old as Time itself,—an embrace recorded in the first legends 
of our race, and hymned in the songs that our Aryan ancestors 
knew before they left their Asiatic home. We and they look 
on the same sun, and no one looks twice on the same cloud; 
yet, as we gaze upwards and around, it were impossible to 
separate the influence of either. So inseparable, we believe, 
is the influence of the Eternal, from the play of art, the melody 
of words and of music. They wither in its eclipse, and our 
hope for its re-emergence, if it could need such secondary 
reinforcement, would be adequately supported by their indirect 
testimony to truths which they can never establish, which they 
always ignore, and which at times they may appear to deny. 





THE AGE OF ALUMINIUM. 

CCORDING to an American newspaper, the chemists 

are at work by hundreds in the States “striving by 

night and day” to find some means for producing cheap 
aluminium. If they succeed in their task, and the metal 
which in 1828 Wohler discovered in common clay becomes 
no dearer than iron, it cannot be doubted that the newer 
substance will be everywhere adopted for the thousand pur- 
poses in which strength, ductility, tenacity, and rigidity are 
required. Just as the men of the stone age flung aside their 
flints to use bronze, and those of the bronze abandoned the in- 
struments compounded of tin and copper for the stronger and 
more tenacious iron, so we, to whom iron is now the staple metal, 
should most unquestionably give up its use could aluminium 
be produced in like quantities and at the same or a lesser price. 
Other things being equal and a free choice offered between the 
two metals, aluminium must in almost every conceivable case 
be preferred, for there is hardly a purpose now served by iron 
for which the former substance would not prove ten times 
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more efficient. The difficulty of producing j 

prevents aluminium from andes the see ate 7 
That this is no fable may be easily realised, if we stop to 

consider the intrinsic advantages of aluminium. To es 

with, it is present everywhere, and were the process of extrac 

tion easy, not only no country, but no district, and ‘ 


parish would have to rely upon its neighbours for ait a 
of the prime necessary of industry and commerce. iecin 


only be produced where Nature has deposited lodes of a par. 
ticular ore, and the nation not possessed of this natural 
gift is forced to purchase it from without. Aluminium lies 
everywhere close at hand. In slate, in felspar, in man 

kinds of rock, and in ordinary clay it rests concealed, 
and hence, could only a simpler process of extraction 
than that now in use be devised, it might conceivably be 
as easy to manufacture the metal as to make bricks ang 
pottery. Asin many parts of the country the earth that is 
dug out of the foundations supplies a great portion of the 
bricks required to build the house, so aluminium might be 
produced on the very spot where it was required. A railway 
company uses the clay from the cuttings to turn into bricks 
for the walls and arches of viaducts and tunnels. Under 
the circumstances we are imagining, it would manufacture 
from the same deposits of earth the lines and the girders 
for the bridges. Great, however, as would be the ad. 
vantages derived from the possibility of manufacturing 
aluminium at the very place where it was needed, and ont of 
materials always procurable, there are others still more 
important that would be obtained by its use. It would not 
merely act as a substitute for iron. It would enable a thousand 
things to be done which cannot now be accomplished. What 
these are may be realised by considering the essential qualities of 
the metal. In the first place, aluminium is very malleable and 
very ductile, and can be wrought into wire as fine as a spider's 
web, or be beaten out into sheets as thin as gold-leaf. It has 
also great rigidity and tenacity, and, if properly prepared, is 
as hard asjron. Exposed to dry or to moist air it is alike 
unalterable, and is as little liable to become oxidised or 
tarnished as the purest gold. Neither hot nor cold water, 
nor sulphuretted hydrogen—the gas which so quickly blackens 
silver not in constant use—have the slightest effect on 
aluminium. Most remarkable of all, in spite of its hardness, 
stiffness, and tenacity, it is lighter than glass, and only a 
quarter as heavy as silver. 

Bearing in mind these qualities, and imagining aluminium 
to be used where iron is now employed, it is obvious that many 
of the great problems of mechanics when applied to industry 
would be solved. Take the case of speed in ocean navigation. At 
present, one of the great difficulties is the weight of the vessels. 
It is practically impossible to get engine-power sufficient to 
obtain more than twenty miles an hour. Suppose, however, 
the weight of the material out of which ships are constructed 
reduced by one-half, and their sides coated with a highly 
polished, non-corrosive substance. Under such circumstances, 
there can be little doubt that the advantage in favour of land 
transport as regards speed would be done away with, and we 
should think nothing of vessels crossing the Atlantic in seventy- 
two hours. A swift passenger-ship, built of material offering 
as little resistance to the waves as glass, and lighter and more 
bouyant, might easily accomplish fifty miles an hour. Then, 
too, ships drawing only the same amount of water as at present 
might accommodate a great deal more cargo, while large and 
commodious vessels would require far less depth of water to float 
them than at present. In inland navigation this would be of the 
utmost importance. It is calculated that a ship which if entirely 
constructed of iron would draw twenty-six feet of water, would, 
when made of aluminium, not draw more than four or five. 
Practically, then, the light metal would treble or quadruple the 
number of miles of navigable river in the world. Where now 
it is only possible to float a barge, a moderate-sized steamer 
would be able to ply with ease. The railways would gain 
no less than the ships. The engines, tenders, and the 
wheels and the fittings of the carriages make up a dead- 
weight for every train which it is exceedingly costly to trans- 
port, and which, of course, brings no profit. If half, or more, 
of this useless burden could be saved, and goods and passengers 
substituted for it, the Companies would gain enormously. 
Again, great speed could be far more cheaply and easily 
obtained than at present. In the same way; aluminium 
applied to the construction of bicycles and tricycles, would 
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largely increase their utility. Made of metal incapable 
of rusting, and half as light again, even the present high 
yate of speed could be increased. If we consider any 
other of the uses of iron, we shall see how in each 
case aluminium would do the work better than its rival. 
Take an iron bridge. To begin with, the labour of fixing 
the girders would be immensely decreased, for the same 
amount of energy now employed to lift and place one portion of 
the frame would then do the work necessary for three or four. 
Nor would the advantages of the light metal be at an end when 
the bridge was built. An iron structure has to be coated 
with paint every few years to preserve it from rust. An 
aluminium one would require no such laborious and expensive 
attention. 

The metal of the future would be as useful in the arts as in 
commerce. For medals and token-coins the advantages it can 
claim are obvious, while for the manufacture of the thousand 
articles of luxury now made of iron, brass, and silver, it would 
be of special service. An iron dome or tower, since it must be 
covered with dull sticky paint, is necessarily ugly. Imagine, 
however, a cupola like that of St. Paul’s, of polished silver- 
blue metal, reflecting the rays of the sun, and even in the 
dingiest weather gleaming brightly through the fogs and 
mists! A dome overlaid with gold-leaf would, of course, be 
still more striking, but next to that in point of beauty would 
‘be one covered with thin plates of aluminium. Again, there 
could be no more perfect metal in which to cast statues and 
all sorts of ornamental work, such as railings and balustrades. 
Bronze, as the present public monuments of London bear 
witness clearly enough, either succumbs to the atmosphere, or 
else has to be coated with a thick sticky lacquer, which 
obliterates the outline and spoils the sculptor’s work. A 
medium, not liable to rusi, capable of a high polish and 
easily worked, would, however, suit the sculptor’s art to per- 
fection ; and under such conditions the effigies of our illustrious 
dead might be made to brighten, instead of rendering hideous, 
our squares and publie gardens. 

Whether those who are now endeavouring to make 
aluminium the metallic staple will in the end succeed, or 


_ whether the search for the metal of the future will prove as 


fruitless as that for the philosopher’s stone, remains to be seen. 
Possibly some accident may bring about the usurpation of 
aluminium in a very few years; but equally possibly, further 
research may show that it must remain physically impossible 
to produce it except at great cost and labour. We are in the 
habit of saying that in the end science conquers all difficulties, 
but this is by no means really the case. We hear most of 
those it overcomes; but, as a matter of fact, there are as 
many defeats as victories. Still, there is some chance that 
the secret may be discovered and the ideal metal be yet forth- 
coming. We sincerely trust it may, for it is impossible not 
to feel that the two qualities of lightness and inability to 
rust are alone enough to make us long for a time when the 
age of iron shall have perished, and that of aluminium be 
established in its stead. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FOOD TAXES IN CEYLON. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpEcTAToR,’’ | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of June Ist, in an article headed 
“A New Sovereign Company,” the following words occur,— 
“Ceylon being, on the whole, the best-managed dependency 
in the world;” and your article concludes with an allusion to 
the greatness and benevolence of the agents of the East India 
Company as a body, though the Company’s reign began 
“with one of the most gigantic crimes ever committed, a 
regrating of rice on a scale which reduced a people to famine.” 
As'a constant reader of the Spectator for more than twenty 
years, I am sure you would not mislead opinion at the present 
critical time. In consequence of a letter from Mr. Salmon 
(late Commissioner of the Seychelles) in the Manchester 
Guardian, an official report has been ordered as to the truth 
and the extent of alleged starvation and destitution conse- 
quent upon the Government sales of rice lands for arrears of 
grain-tax. Holding the opinions you have expressed, you will 
find it hard to believe the facts. The ruin, accompanied in 
some cases with starvation, of large numbers of families has 
been coincident with the operation of the grain-taxes enforced 








under laws passed within the last thirty years. Food-taxes 
are barbarisms, indeed ; but when, by a defective administra- 
tion, arrears are allowed, how will you describe the policy that 
sells-up, not only the land from which the cultivator derives 
his food, but everything else he possesses as well? Our 
ordinances of 1866 and 1878 had for their object the abolition 
of the “farming” of the paddy tithe and the substitution of 
a “commuted” tax for it; a good object, doubtless, but bad 
practically, when it substituted an inexorable government, 
whose officers may not swerve from its routine, fora “ Renter,” 
who had discretion when the question arose whether a 
cultivator should be ruined or allowed time. Formerly the 
grower might pay in kind or in any other way; now he must 
either pay directly in money, whether he gets a crop or not, 
and upon an assessment not of value at the threshing- 
floor but at the market, or be sold-out of ancestral house 
and field; and he is so sold-up for paltry sums. It is 
beyond dispute that not less than 20,000 fields, representing 
quite 15,000 families, have been sold during the last ten 
years, for taxes amounting to less than 30,000 rupees (but 
say 45,000 rupees) ; so that on an average a family is sold to 
ruin, perhaps starvation, for the sum of three rupees (less 
than five shillings). These are the acts of British officers in 
the name of the Queen of England. The responsible heads 
of departments are decorated and promoted to other Colonies, 
and then one of the first journals of the day pronounces 
Ceylon to be “ the best-managed dependency in the world.” 

The statistics of death from starvation and destitution are 
not yet made public, and the vital statistics of the island for 
1888 are, for some reason, withheld; but whether the number 
of 1,048, as stated in Mr. Salmon’s letter, is substantiated, will 
be ascertained very soon under the inquiry ordered by the 
Colonial Office. There is reason to believe it is correct, and 
that the population of the districts concerned, which formerly 
was increasing, has diminished remarkably since the sales for 
arrears took place. It is in evidence from a return lately laid 
before the Legislative Council, and printed, that the revenue 
received as grain-tax from the districts concerned is diminish- 
ing. The cultivated area has also diminisbed, lands lying 
fallow lest they should become saleable. That the taxes 
collected by these forced sales were really not necessary is 
evidenced by the returns laid before Council recently. In 
one year there was spent upon an unproductive irrigation 
work, called “ Elahera,” more money than was collected in ten 
years from the sales I describe. Further, the forced sales have 
resulted in the expatriation of say 30,000 people, while the 
money spent on Elahera has benefited nobody; at the same 
time, crime increased with the large vagabond population 
driven from their homes. In addition to this, relief works 
had to be undertaken in 1886, to save some of the people 
rendered destitute by the sales for default of grain-tax, and 
there is now a scheme of relief for settling ruined families and 
providing them with implements, &c., on new land, which is 
patronised by the Governor and members of the Civil Service 
in their unofficial capacities. These are all well-known facts 
that cannot be disputed. 

Sir, my apology for addressing you at this length lies in this : 
the people most affected by our exceptional and bad system 
of food-taxes have no voice, and hence it is the men of the 
State only who are responsible and who may be approached. 
Our present Governor (Sir Arthur Gordon) did, in his last 
address to Council, in October, 1888, express a wish to deal 
with the question before he leaves us next year, and I believe 
it will be found that his judgment is sound and that he would 
himself advocate an alteration in the law; but after nearly five 
years’ rule he dilates upon the difficulty he encounters locally, 
and it is very doubtful whether he can, in the short time that 
remains to him, deal effectually with the question. What is 
needed is the exercise of British authority, and an order from 
home to abolish the food-tax, and it can be done—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun H. STarey. 

(A resident in Ceylon for eighteen years.) 

Newara Eliza, August 4th. 

P.S.—I should, perhaps, add that by the present law the 
grain-tax is “a first charge upon the land,” as also upon “any 
moveable property thereon,” to whomsoever such may belong 
(for it is generally held in undivided shares), and upon “any 
crop or produce thereof.” I may also explain that before the 
failure of coffee through disease, many cultivators having 
small coffee gardens had the means of meeting the tax 
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to save their fields in a bad year, which now they have 
not. The upset-value to purchase outright good land in 
Ceylon is ten rupees an acre; the paddy-tax has been 
sometimes assessed at nearly half this per acre per annum. 
In 1884, when the forced sales for arrears were in vogue, 
the Government had to pass an ordinance “to empower 
the Crown to purchase lands sold” by themselves under the 
grain-tax ordinance of 1878, because, forsooth, buyers could 
not be found for the improved lands for even the amount of 
tax due; such purchase did not, however, release the owner 
from liability to a civil action to recover any deficit or costs 
of sale. Can any one conceive of agriculture thriving under 
such a law? Ceylon is peculiarly an agricultural country. It 
simply exists on agriculture, though it imports a very large 
proportion of its food. 


SHELLEY AND WORDSWORTH. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—As I have been out of England for a short time, I did 
not until the other day read the Review of Professor Knight’s 
“ Life of Wordsworth ” in the Spectator of August 3rd. Your 
reviewer there wishes that Mr. Knight had quoted the splendid 
tribute, which, he says, Shelley paid to Wordsworth’s poetry 
in “The Witch of Atlas.” 

Is there any mistake here? I thought I knew “The Witch 
of Atlas” pretty well, but have read it carefully since, and 
cannot imagine to what part of it your reviewer refers. No 
doubt Wordsworth is mentioned in the introductory stanzas 
“To Mary,” but rather satirically than otherwise :— 

“‘ Wordsworth informs us he was nineteen years 
Considering and retouching ‘ Peter Bell,’ 
Watering his laurels with the killing tears 
Of slow dull care.” 
And again :— 
“ Heaven and Earth conspire to foil 
The ever-busy gardener’s blundering toil.” 
Shelley does, however, say :— 
“My Witch, indeed, is not so sweet a creature 
As Ruth or Lucy, whom his graceful praise 
Clothes for our grandsons—but she matches Peter, 
Though he took nineteen years and the three days 
In dressing.” 

But this can hardly be considered a splendid tribute. I do 
not write simply to point out what may be an error, but 
would gladly know of this tribute to Wordsworth, which may 
exist in some other poem. One learns from Mrs. Shelley that 
her husband greatly admired Wordsworth’s poetry; she says 
that he read it perpetually, and taught others to appreciate 
its beauties: but, unfortunately, most of what he has written 
about Wordsworth rather bitterly inveighs against the elder 
poet’s change from his early political faith. All the more 
would gne desire to see a splendid tribute from Shelley to 
Wordsworth. 

I add that I have no later copy of Shelley’s poems than 
that edited by Mrs. Shelley in 1844.—I am, Sir, &c., 


September 4th. W. T. MALLEson, 


THE ‘VILLE DE PARIS,’ 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—It is evident that neither the French nor the British 
ship that bore the name of the ‘ Ville de Paris’ could have 
supplied material for Astley’s Pavilion, since the former 
foundered in mid-ocean; the latter, as Mr. Ford tells us, was 
lying in Hamoaze in 1817. But how is that strange statement 
in Mr. Baker’s “ Book on the Stage” to be accounted for ? 
Now, the Naval histories state that the ‘ Ville de Paris’ was 
captured by his Majesty’s ship ‘Canada,’ 74, and if it happened 
that that ship was sold out of the service and broken up about 
the time when the Pavilion was being set up, and that Astley, 
when he purchased the timber, heard for the first time the 
story of Rodney’s victory, which happened twenty-three years 
before, some confusion in the names of the captor and captured 
might have been in his mind at the time, and that he com- 
pleted the purchase under the impression that it was the ‘ Ville 
de Paris’ and not the ‘Canada,’ whose timber he was using 
for his theatre. But I think it may possibly have been that 
he had met with an old condemned French merchant ship with 
her name ‘ Villa de Paris’ painted on her stern, and that the 
mistake may have originated in that way. C. B. 








oa et ee a eee 
THE OUTLOOK FOR ART IN IRELAND UNDER 
. HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—At a concert lately given in Dublin, a handbill was dig 
tributed through the hall as an advertisement for some concerts 
of Irish music about to be given in Dublin. This leaflet ig 
headed—* Mr. Wm. O’Brien, M.P., commenting on the great 
success of Mr. Ludwig’s concerts of Irish music, says :—~” 
Here follow Mr. O’Brien’s words. He first speaks in eulo. 
gistic terms of the manner in which certain Irish melodies 
received interpretation at the hands of Mr. Ludwig, a well. 
known artist of deservedly high repute. But Mr. O’Brien’s 
concluding words are valuable, as showing to what extent the 
system of Protection would be carried with respect to music, 
and presumably to all other branches of art, if Mr. O’Brien 
and his party ever gained the ascendancy in Ireland. He 
says :— 

“TI only wish we could keep him [Mr. Ludwig] in Dublin 

always, to lead on to the attack on prejudice and provincialism 
However, with the aid of the leaders of the people, who have 
roused themselves up—and it was time—he has given us a start 
Let us now, at least, keep our face toward the foe. Let each of 
us see what he can do in his own sphere for native music; man- 
fully let us advance into the arena and plant our flag. And let 
our demand be that Irish music shall be heard and loved and 
honoured on Irish soil before the music of Italy or of Germany— 
aye, or of Orpheus himself withal, if he be not a son of our own 
tight little island.” 
Is there not a delightful, because unconscious, humour in Mr, 
O’Brien’s eagerness for an “attack upon prejudice and pro. 
vincialism,”’ when viewed in the light of his concluding 
sentence P 

Tt would be difficult to realise the monotony of concerts in 
Dublin under this new régime. Vocalists would confine them. 
selves to Moore’s melodies, while instrumentalists would have 
a still more limited repertoire to select from. Were Schumann 
still living, Mr. O’Brien might find it hard to persuade him 
that a course of study entirely confined to such works as 
“ Garry Owen” and “ Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” or even 
“Killaloe” and “Ballyhooley,” could supply the place of 
Bach’s Wohltemperite Clavier as the “daily bread” of the 
young musician. 

Speaking more seriously, although Ireland has produced 
composers of a high order, under Mr. O’Brien’s policy of stag- 
nation our race of musicians would die out very rapidly, unless 
they made their way out of “the tight little island,” at least 
as far as another little island, less tight in its sympathies, 
where music is “ heard and loved and honoured” on its own 
merits, and for music’s sake.—I am, Sir, X&e., 

Shankill, Co. Dublin, September 9th. 


L. L. Drx. 





THE INHERENT DIFFICULTIES OF 
VOLUNTARYISM. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—As between the methods of Churchmen and Non- 
conformists in the appointment of their ministers, there is not 
much to choose. There are “motes” and “ beams” in all our 
eyes. The practical test and the theoretical test are not always 
the same. After reading your article on “The Inherent 
Difficulties of Voluntaryism,” I was reminded of a story told 
me twelve or thirteen years ago by Mr. Baldwin Brown. I 
think he told the story of himself, but I am not quite certain 
at this distance of time. It was to the effect that he was 
introducing a brother minister with the words, “Let me 
introduce to you my friend, Mr. , the Independent minister 
of .” when he was pulled up sharp by the minister, who 
said,—*‘ Pardon me, Mr. Brown, the minister of the Inde- 
pendent congregation.” 

I think it was on the same occasion that he read me a letter 
he had just received from Mr. Page Roberts. It appeared 
that Mr. Roberts had sent him a copy of a book he had 
recently published, and with it a letter expressing regret that 
a man like Mr. Baldwin Brown, who had so much in common 
with Churchmen, was not altogether a Churchman. Mr. 
Brown had replied to this that he did not see his way clear to 
join a creed-bound and Act-of-Parliament-bound Church. Mr. 
Roberts’s answer was contained in the letter he read to me, 
and it was, as well as I can remember, that a creed-bound 
Church was better than a deed-bound Church; and that it 
was better to be Act-of-Parliament-bound than elder-bound 
and member-bound. ; 
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Mr. Baldwin Brown said the retort was fair, though it 
happened not to apply to him nor to all his brethren in the 
ministry. He confessed that in many cases the ministers of 
Nonconformist churches set at naught the deeds under which 
the churches were built, and also—as the writer of your 
article states—that the power of elders and members was 
often so great that they practically regulated the teaching 


from the pulpit.—I am, Sir, Xe., M. A. 





SCHOOL-BOYS’ BLUNDERS. 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I send you two translations made in the lowest form of 
a public school one Christmas examination. They were shown 
to us in the sixth :—‘ He asked whether his father and mother 
were well:” “Rogavit vervex pater et mater bene erant.” 
“Fle fortified the city:” “Quadragintavit urbem.” I have 
also heard the following renderings:—“ Magis calleo quam 
callum aprugnum eallet” (Plautus): “I am as hot as an 
apricot on a south wall.” In Tacitus’ account of one of 
Vespasian’s miracles, the person who was to be cured, 
« Genua eius advolvitur:” “ Was wheeled up by his daughter- 
in-law.” “Zp as” (Hesiod): “ Poll early.”—I am, Sir, &e..— 


od. We. 2, 


[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
$1r,—The blunder of the English school-boy is only a blunder, 
more or less amusing, as more or less wide of the mark. It 
has been reserved for his American cousin to make up for 
want of knowledge by ingenuity. Many years ago, as a 
master in a Canadian school, I heard the following examples 
of the above, both from American boys. This was from prose 
(if I remember rightly, from the “ Principia Latina, Part II.,” 
of the ingenious Dr. Smith) :—‘ Nuntius, the messenger, 
fessus exspectando, not knowing what to make of it.” And this 
was from Ovid’s description of a Scythian Winter :—“ Tanta- 
que vis commoti Aquilonis,” “and so great is the rigour 
[understand ‘of the winter’) that even the eagle is obliged to 
move.” When pressed for further details he explained, in 
that superior way that only an American school-boy can 
assume,— You see, the eagle was a hardy bird in general, and 
could stand most winters: but this particular one was kinder 
too rigorous for him, so he had to ‘ put.’ ”—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. WENTWORTH POWELL. 
Glanhowey, Radnorshire, September 5th, 1889. 
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DU PREL’S “PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTICISM.”* 
The Philosophy of Mysticism is the title which Dr. du Prel, a 
writer of some philosophical repute in Germany, has given to 
a decidedly interesting treatise on certain phases of human 
consciousness as seen in dreams and in spontaneous or induced 
somnambulism, or waking trance. The book, we may say at 
once, has been thoroughly well translated by Mr. C. C. 
Massey—whose version of a good many passages we have 
compared pretty closely with the original—and the English 
reader will find in it abundant subject for thought. 

Its main purport is the development of a thesis undoubtedly 
true, and hitherto very imperfectly considered,—namely, that 
“the Ego is not wholly embraced in self-consciousness ;” 
that there is much psychical activity proceeding within us of 
which our common waking conception of ourselves takes no 
account. The experiments in hypnotism which have been so 
frequent during the last ten years in France and elsewhere, 
have, of course, given a fullness and a definiteness to our con- 
ception of certain unconscious mental processes which we had 
no previous means of uttaining. It is the fact of these experi- 
ments which gives reality to much disquisition of Du Prel’s 
which would formerly have been brushed aside as purely 
speculative. The author himself, however, adduces most of 
his illustrations not from new and trustworthy, but from old 
and somewhat incomplete observations. No doubt these old 
observations are worth renewed consideration in view of our 
newer results; and no doubt they were often directed to 
points of psychological interest which modern hypnotists have, 
for the most part, passed by. But in any biological inquiry, 


* The Philosophy of Mysticism. By Carl du Prel, Dr,Phil. Translated from 
the German by OU. C, Massey. London: Redway. 1889, 





| similar experiences would be in waking life. 





old observations should be repeated with modern accuracy 
before they are cited as conclusive. Waiving, however, for 
the present this objection, let us briefly trace the main current 
of our author’s argument. 

Dreams and trance-existence show that self-consciousness 
does not exhaust its object, but rather is capable of an evolu- 
tion which may push the threshold of consciousness further 
and further back among mental or even physical processes 
which in our ordinary state remain wholly unknown to us. 
The roots of the individual will may thus extend into the 
thing-in-itself, and a transcendental Ego may correspond to 
the transcendental world,—the sphere of our earthly per- 
sonality lying like a smaller circle in the larger concentric 
circle of our complete being. In ordinary sleep, the empirical 
self-consciousness—the consciousness adapted to ordinary 
waking needs—is for the time latent, and some of our deeper 
characteristics are discerned in a fragmentary way. Thus, 
when “dream dramatises”—when we engage in a dream- 
conversation in which our interlocutor’s answer comes to us 
with a shock of surprise—then, if our own mind is assumed 
to have furnished that answer, we realise “the psychologi- 
cal possibility of the identity of the subject with the contem- 
poraneous difference of persons.” We are, for the moment, 
in that case, two persons at once; and one of these persons, 
our dream-interlocutor, appears to us as a being quite distinct 
from ourselves. 

This observation, though not altogether new, is an important 
one, and it has received striking exemplification in recent years 
by artifices which enable a colloquy to be sustained between a 
waking man and something very like this dream-interlocutor 
prolonged into the common day. It is true that we cannot at 
present assign any precise limit to the vigour and continuity 
of thought which may thus be carried on within us, although 
by a process which does not enter into our consciousness. 
Nevertheless, Du Prel is certainly prudent in deferring the 
further question, “ Whether that which is proved in dream in 
relation to the Microcosm repeats itself in a larger sphere, in 
relation to the Macrocosm ;” and thus, “ Whether there is an 
all-embracing World-subject, dramatically sundering itself in 
millions of suns and milliards of beings in space and time.” 
At that rate, we should all be “creatures in each other’s 
dreams,” and we might simultaneously wake up some day and 
discover that we were all the same thing. 

Another point of much interest is the often observed 
rapidity of some dreams, as when Descartes was awakened by 
the bite of a flea from a dream which led up through many 
incidents to a stab in that part of him which the nocturnal 
enemy had attacked. Erasmus Darwin observed this point; 
and, oddly enough, Charles Darwin relates the cognate ex- 
perience of the immense celerity of recollection of past events 
in a moment of danger, when he was falling from a wall. In 
the time of Erasmus Darwin, this fact was no more than a 
curiosity; but now that the ordinary rate of thought is 
approximately known, these concentrated experiences become 
a real puzzle. We cannot induce semi-drowning, or other 
accidents, to test the speed at which memory can be made to 
travel; but it would not be unreasonable to ask that any one 
who thinks that a long dream has been generated by the 
sudden noise which awakens him, should instantly write down 
that dream in fullest detail. It is, of course, likely enough 
that the dream-incidents are themselves highly summarised, 
and really represent only the mere hints or rudiments of what 
Du Prel, how- 
ever, insists that in such dreams our thoughts are, so to 
say, going faster than our nerves can carry them, so that 
“our cognition is not retarded by the nervous system :”— 
“Tt is true,” he adds, “that the transcendental mode of 
cognition has in dream only a phantastic material to work 
upon; but were we confronted in external reality with that 
measure of time, we should resemble Ernst von Biir’s hypo- 
thetical beings; we could see the grass grow; and whereas 
millions of ether vibrations must now be accumulated to be 
for us a beam of light, we could then possibly distinguish 
them in their detachment.” 

From the subject of dream our author proceeds to a 
review of the various forms of double or alternating conscious- 
ness, and the occasional unifications of several distinct 
memories in one ultimate stream of recollection which includes 
them all. He dwells much on the increased powers shown in 
spontaneous somnambulism and in the hypnotic trance ; but 
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here it is that—although the drift of modern observation 
certainly sets in this direction—his best instances are gathered 
from old German cases where we cannot be sure that adequate 
precautions were taken against conscious or unconscious fraud. 
We feel throughout that the author goes too fast; that his 
temper is that of the system-builder rather than of the experi- 
mentalist. The conclusion which he comes to is that which 
his system requires,—namely, that the unconscious part or 
element of the human subject is unconscious only in reference 
to our normal perception, but exists simultaneously, with a 
consciousness of its own, in some transcendental world. This 
is, of course, the characteristic view of Plotinus, to whom Du 
Prel frequently appeals :— 

« According to Plotinus, the soul is not totally sunk in the body, 

but ‘only a part of us is imprisoned by the body, as if one stood 
with his feet in water, the rest of his body being out of it.’ 
According to him, man has a double soul, adouble Ego; the higher 
abiding partly in the supersensuous, and the lesser involved in the 
body and its activity. The higher soul does not depart from the 
intelligible ; it remains in the intelligible even during the earthly 
life, and lets down only the lower soul, which is as it were 
dependent trom it, into the world of sense.” 
It will thus be seen how in Du Prel’s view the results 
of modern inquiry into states of sleep, trance, alternating 
memory, &¢., are in effect novel data for the reinforcement 
of the ancient mystical creed. He urges that the process of 
biological evolution (which, indeed, is likely to produce changes 
in our race of a complex and obscure kind) may be leading to 
an “exaltation of consciousness by alteration of the cogni- 
tional apparatus,”—a tendency to higher faculties which will 
manifest themselves by the aid of a gradual displacement of 
the threshold of sensibility, enabling us directly to discern 
things now transcendental to us, just as our new powers of 
computation and our scientific instruments already enable us 
indirectly to discern so many things which once were esteemed 
as beyond all human ken. 


This may be so, or it may not be so; and Dr. du Prel has 
hardly proved it. His work, as it seems to us, is exactly 
intermediate between the torrents of futile talk which so-called 
theosophists and free-lance mystics of every shade pour forth 
nowadays, to the confusion of the weaker brethren; and, on 
the other side, the slow but firm endeavour with which experi- 
mental psychology is using these new organs of investigation 
towards a profounder knowledge of man. These inquiries are 
very attractive, very important; but just in proportion as 
they cease to be mere metaphysical exercitations, and enter 
into the domain of practical science, in like proportion should 
our sense of responsibility increase,—our determination not 
to be satisfied with dubious evidence, but rather to turn from 
the easy and pleasant paths of theory to the difficult and often 
disappointing task of accumulating fresh experiment, or better 
observation. Dr. du Prel urges that a single imprint of the 
archeopteryx would have been enough to convince us for ever 
of the descent of birds from reptiles, even though no second 
fossil were ever found; and he claims the like convincing 
quality for isolated cases of extraordinary psychical powers. 
But he forgets that the fossil remains in the museum, and can 
be inspected at any moment by any savant who might doubt 
the accuracy of the original description. The psychical incident 
passes away ; and we have nothing to rely on beyond a descrip- 
tion which cannot now be revised with fuller knowledge. It 
is as though some one had caught an archexopteryx and let it 
fly again,—in which case we should probably come to think 
that it must have been only a large bat after all. 

Nevertheless, taken for what it is, and with the reserves 
already indicated, this truly original, truly attractive book, 
may with a good conscience be recommended to an English 
public. Not the least of its merits is its fertility of suggestion 
of practical problems in introspective psychology,—observa- 
tions which the reader may make upon the one thing—namely, 
consciousness—which is always with him in waking hours, and 
of which he can infuse more than he perhaps supposes into the 
cim experiences of sleep. 





AN IRISH COUSIN.* 
IF any one wishes to get a true picture of the realities and 
amenities of Irish country life, he cannot do better than seek 
instruction from the pages of Messrs. Herring and Ross’s 


admirable novel. Apart from its central romance and under- | 








* An Irish Cois'n. By Geilles Herring and Martin Ross. London: Richard 
Pentley and Son, 
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current of tragedy, it is a faithful and yet sympathetic record 
of the impressions produced on the mind of a stranger suddenly 


launched into the middle of a set of thoroughly typical Irish 
families, gentry, “ buckeens,” and peasants. What could be 
truer to life than the description of the heroine’s first intro- 
duction to railway travelling in Ireland on a small local line 
in which we read that the concourse on the platform “had alk 
the appearance of a large social gathering or conversazione™ 
and that the carriages were filled, not by those who ‘ee 
starting, but by their friends who had come to see them off? 
Her first experience of a country ball in Cork ig delightful 
All the gentlemen, she discovered to her dismay, were either 
Beamishes or Barretts :— 


“Had it not been for Willy’s elucidation of its mysteries, T 
should have thrown my card away in despair. ‘No; not him 
That’s Long Tom Beamish! It’s English Tommy you're to dance 
with next. They call him English Tommy because, when his 
Militia regiment was ordered to Aldershot, he said he wag « the: 
first of his ancestors that was ever sent on foreign service,” 
Sinica ies I carried for several days the bruises which I received 
during my waltz with English Tommy. It consisted chiefly of a 
series of short rushes, of so shattering a nature that I at last 
ventured to suggest a less aggressive mode of progression, 
‘Well,’ said English Tommy, confidentially, ‘ye see, ’m trying 
to bump Katie! That’s Katie,’ pointing to a fat girl in 
blue. ‘She’s my cousin, and we’re for ever fighting’... . . 
There seemed at the time nothing very incongruous about this 
explanation. There was a hilarious informality about the whole 
entertainment that made it unlike any I had ever seen before. 
Everybody talked and laughed at the full pitch of their lungs. 
An atmosphere of utmost intimacy pervaded the assemblage, and 
Christian names and strange nicknames were bandied freely about 
among the groups in the corners. The music was supplied by 
volunteers from the ranks of the chaperons; at the end of each 
dance the musician receiving a round of applause, varying in 
volume according to the energy and power of endurance displayed. 
The varieties of style and time thus attained were almost un- 
imaginable, and were only equalled by the corresponding vagaries 
of the dancers, whose trampings, and shufflings, and runnings 
were to me as amazing as they were unexpected.” 


Even better is the following picture of an Irish cottage: 
interior, and the conversation of its inhabitants. Theo Sars- 
field and her cousin Willy have turned into the cottage of a 
tenant to take shelter :— 


“ The cabin had more occupants than, in its doubtful light, I had 
at first noticed. Inthe smoky shadow of the overhanging chimney- 
place was huddled, on a three-legged stool, a very small old mar 
in knee breeches and a tail-coat, who was smoking a short pipe, 
and still held in his hand the battered tall hat which he had taken 
off on our entrance. He was our hostess’s father-in-law, one of 
the oldest tenants on the estate, and he sat, as I had often 
seen the old country men in the cabins sit, smoking and dozing 
over the fire, and looking hardly more alive to what was going on 
than the grey, smouldering lumps of turf on the hearth. In the 
dusky recess at the foot of a four-poster bed, which blocked up 
one of the small windows, Batty and two other children were 
hiding behind each other, and were staring at us as young birds 
might. Patand Jinny [the two terriers] were vulgarly snuffing: 
among Mrs. Sweeny’s pots and pans, with an affectation of 
starvation which but ill assorted with what I knew of their recent 
luncheon. Now they had come, with stunning unexpectedness, 
on a cat crouched on the dresser, and, when called off by Willy,. 
on the very eve of battle, remained for the rest of their visit in 
agonised contemplation of her security. From a hencoop in the 
corner by the bed came faint cluckings; the goose which Mrs. 
Sweeney had been plucking lay, with its legs tied, beside the red 
earthen pan, in which it might have seen its own breast feathers, 
and tried to console itself by pecking feebly at the yellow meal 
which had been spilt on the ground in front of the chickens’ 
coop. Mrs. Sweeny was sitting on a kind of rough settle, between 
the other window and the door of an inner room. She was a stout, 
comfortable woman of about forty, with red hair and quick blue eyes, 
that roved round the cabin, and silenced with a glance the occa- 
sional whisperings that rose from the children. ‘And how’s the 
one that had the bad cough ?’ asked Willy, pursuing his conversa- 
tion with her with his invariable ease and dexterity. ‘ Honor her 
name is, isn’t it ?’—‘ See, now, how well he remembers!’ replied 
Mrs. Sweeny. ‘Indeed, she’s there back in the room, lyin’ these 
three days. Faith, I think ’tis like the decline she have, Masther 
Willy.’ —‘ Did you get the doctor to her?’ said Willy. ‘I'll give 
you a ticket, if you haven’t one.’—‘ Oh, indeed, Docthor Kelly’s 
afther givin’ her a bottle, but shure I wouldn’t let her put it into 
her mouth at all. God knows what’d be in it. Wasn’t I afther 
throwin’ a taste of it on the fire to thry what’d it do, and Phitz! 
says it, and up with it up the chimbley! Faith, I’d be in dread 
to give it to the child. Shure if it done that in the fire, what'd it 
do in her inside ?’—‘ Well, you’re a greater fool than I thought 
you were,’ said Willy politely—‘ Maybe I am, faith,’ replied 
Mrs. Sweeny, with a loud laugh of enjoyment. ‘But if she’s for 

dyin’, the crayture, she’ll die aisier without thim thrash of 
| medicines; and if she’s for livin’, ’tisn’t thrusting to them she’ll 
/be. Shure, God is good, God is good——’—‘ Divil a betther ! 
interjected old Sweeny, unexpectedly. It was the first time he had 
| spoken, and having delivered himself of this trenchant observa- 
| tion, he relapsed into silence and the smackings at his pipe.” 
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The whole of the foregoing scene is worthy of Gerald Griffin, 
poth for its minute fidelity to detail, and intimate perception 
of the peculiarities of Irish character. Elsewhere many other 
characteristic traits are illustrated, such as their misplaced 
ingenuity and that mingled air of prosperity and dilapida- 
tion which shows itself in the offices of so many Irish 
country houses, “with their solid stone buildings, ricketty 
doors and broken windows.” Amongst other character- 
istic incongruities of the Sarsfield establishment was the 
iJlicit apprenticeship of young relations by the housemaids, 
who privately imported sisters or cousins as a species 
of bodyservant or slave. In Theo’s own room, “six persons 
could comfortably have dined at the dressing-table. In fact, 
the whole room appeared to have been fitted up for the recep- 
tion of a giantess.” Excellent, again, is the picture of the 
trusty old retainer Roche, whose affectionate solicitude for any 
of the “ould shtock” would show itself in many ways. At lunch 
he would nudge Theo in the elbow with the dish of potatoes, 
“indicating with his thumb a specially floury one.” The 
best portraiture of all is that of Willy Sarsfield, a very faithful 
delineation of a certain type of young Irish gentleman. Willy 
is indeed a very delightful character. He had a truly feminine 
capacity for gossip, he was full of good-nature and yet 
invincibly shrewd in dealing with his tenantry, who respected 
him all the more for his superior astuteness. His skill in 
talking to elderly ladies amounted to inspiration. He was 
terribly susceptible and naively jealous. Great was his 
prowess in the country dance, “ so souple and springy ” was he. 
Who, again, but a thorough Irishman could have conceived 
such a plan for waking himself early in the morning as 
that which commended itself to his ingenious fancy? Fail- 
ing an alarum, and distrusting the servants, he took the pre- 
caution of putting over-night a vigorous barn-door cock on 
the top of his wardrobe! The pages of An Irish Cousin abound 
with good and humorous sayings. The heroine’s aunt, an 
excellent but angular woman, is happily described as being 
the salt of the earth, ‘ but as such she was better when taken in 
small quantities.’ Another delightful touch is the remark of 
the professor of palmistry to the heroine that she had “no 
sense of humour, and homicidal tendencies, combined with 
unusual conscientiousuess.” Another very cleverly drawn 
figure is that of the heroine’s old uncle, with his “ mellifluous 
propriety of intonation,” an artificial, insincere, old man, full 
of meaning compliments and that faded gallantry with which 
a straightforward girl like Theo Sarsfield found herself 
singularly unfitted to deal. In spite of all its humour, the 
book has many powerful and tragic moments, and the sense 
of impending calamity is admirably conveyed throughout the 
whole of the second volume. For a first venture, as we take it 
to be, this novel is a remarkable achievement. It is redolent 
of the soil, and yet absolutely unpolitical. And, finally, it has 
the rare merit of unusual brevity. One closes the second 
volume with mingled feelings. Gratitude to the authors for 
their excellent story is united to a sense of disappointment 
that the all too brief entertainment is at an end. 





MR. CHRISTY’S “PROVERBS, MAXIMS, AND 


PHRASES.” * 
THE compiler of these curious, and in some respects most 
amusing volumes, is an American lawyer. And although they 
are published by Mr. Unwin, we conjecture with some con- 
fidence that they were printed in America. So faras printing 
and paper are concerned, they are a credit to any bibliopole. 
But of the compiler we are compelled to say that he 
appears to be what Lessing called a “highly uneducated” 
man. Primd-facie evidence of this will be found, we 
venture to say, in any three consecutive pages of these 
volumes. And a few specimens of this evidence may 
be quoted before we attempt to gauge the value of the 
Whole compilation for the comparatively small andience 
from whom it deserves to secure approbation. Mr. Christy, 
then, with a simplicity that merits praise, “has no hesitation,” 
he says, “in giving credit to Shakespeare for the numerous 
felicitous sayings selected from the dramas which bear his 
name.” And a thorough examination of Mr. Christy’s selec- 
tion would make it evident even to a weak-kneed votary of 
Mr. Donnelly’s nonsense, that Mr. Christy’s authority is 
not of much importance. He quotes—and to one quotation 
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from Shakespeare we shall confine ourselves—the well-known 
but somewhat debatable maxim that “home-keeping youths 
have ever homely wits,” and attributes it to Bulwer. A mis- 
take like this, which is not rendered conspicuous by the absence 
of others of a similar kind, clearly makes this compilation a 
very dangerous reed for men of little learning to leah upon. 
And the compiler—unwittingly, no doubt, but with some 
astuteness, all the same—has hinted in his preface at a fault 
with which no genial critic would be eager to charge him. “I 
may have brought myself,” he ingenuously and ingeniously 
admits, “within the condemnation of a well-known proverb, 
by admitting into my work so many proverbs fiercely de- 
nouncing my own profession—the Law.” Yet none of these 
proverbs, he craftily argues, are so severe as a recently pub- 
lished utterance of “the eloquent modern Pagan.” Who he 
may be, we know not; nor do we desire his better ac- 
quaintance, for his utterance proclaims the lawyer to be 
“merely a sort of intelligent strumpet, a burglar in the 
realms of mentality,’"—an utterance which recalls Sancho 
Panza’s admission of the incapacity he felt de saber Gramatica. 
And the moral which this utterance teaches is written 
large in Mr. Christy’s book. Is he, for instance, a compiler 
who may be fairly characterised as having no Latin and 
less Greek P—a question not to be asked in a notice like the 
present. But Mr. Christy gives us two consecutive proverbs, 
—“ Honesty is praised and freezes,” “‘ Honesty is praised and 
starves,”—and attributes the first to Juvenal, and the second 
to Latin! Let this pass. A more interesting question, which 
the present writer cannot solve, is the following. In the 
Ingoldsby Legends occur these lines :— 
“But still on the words of the bard keep a fixed eye: 
Ingratum si dizeris omnia dizti.” 
Who was that bard? Mr. Christy says confidently Juvenal. 
But they are not to be found in that poet’s satires, nor 
in those of Horace or Persius. We guess, at a venture, 
that they may be in Ovid,—and it is certainly curious that 
they are not in that admirable thesaurus of Latin quotations, 
M. Edmond Fournier’s L’Esprit des Autres. But Juvenal is 
Mr. Christy’s cheval-de-bataille, and under the word “Mis- 
fortunes,” we find,—(1), “The misfortunes to which we are 
accustomed affect us less deeply ;” (2), ‘‘ Misfortunes to which 
we are used affect us less severely.” The first, more suo, 
Mr. Christy again labels “ Latin,” and the second he assigns to 
Juvenal. But we have searched, with the aid of a Delphic 
index, in vain for such a phrase in thatsatirist. “ Who would 
save an ass against his will?” is, with all due respect to 
Mr. Christy, not exactly what Horace said. And when this 
light-hearted quotationer credits Homer with saying, “ Prayer 
is the voice of faith,” and Pope with writing,— 
“Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart detests him like the gates of hell,” 

we discern darkly the sort of glass that it is which credits the 
Dutch with seeing “the mote in another’s eye, and not the 
beam in your own,” and Solomon with saying that “ The 
heart knoweth its own littleness.” He credits, as a rider to 
this, the Bible with giving us the “oldest recorded proverb,”— 
“ Wickedness proceeds from the wicked.” We will take his 
word, though, for the fact that the New England Primer was the 
earliest to record the “ Xerxes did die, and so must I,” a gem 
of purest ray serene, and inserted, we are amused to think, 
because Mr. Christy felt himself bound to give an example of 
“X” in his alphabetically arranged collection. 

Mr. Christy does right, of course, in cutting some of his 
phrases—it is a wide term—from Punch; but it is not well 
done of him to spoil one of the brightest of those phrases by 
misquoting it. ‘“ What is matter, never mind; what is mind, 
never matter,’ makes us think that Mr. Christy trusts over- 
much to a rather treacherous memory. His abbreviation, 
“Bea,” for Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, &c., has 
a ludicrous aspect in his scanty list of abbreviations. And 
Mr. Christy rubs this ludicrous aspect in by affixing “ Bea” to 
so trite and old an apophthegm as, “ Learning is better than 
house and land.” Lord Beaconsfield probably wrote that 
sentenee in a fair round hand when at school; but by practice 
and, if we are not mistaken, by precept he proved, in after-life, 
that he thought very little of it. Mr. Christy lays down, under 
the word “ Habit,” that “It is a thousand times easier to con- 
tract a new habit than to get ridof an old one.” A little 
consideration would show him that the odds are not so large 
as he thinks them to be. He libels, also, that proverb-making 
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nation, the Spanish, when he quotes their “'To get out of one 
muck into another,” as an example of “ inconsistency.” He 
raises a curious and very debatable question indeed when he 
says, again apparently proprio motu, that “Some are atheists 
only in fair weather.” Some men, at least, are atheistically 
inclined in foul weather, and Byron has recorded in very 
touching words the religious effect of sunshine on his own 
temperament. And what Mr. Christy means by insisting that 
“Gold and silver were mingled with dirt till avarice parted 
them,” is a darker saying, perhaps, than his explanation of 
“ Hold on and wait for the grasshoppers,” which he fished up 
from a justly neglected satire of his old friend Juvenal. His 
translation of Ex pede Herculem, “Judge of the statue by 
the size of the foot,” is a sign that Mr. Christy is not a better 
adept in art-criticism than he is in other matters. To sum 
up, we admit his “claim to industry in gathering,” but we 
summarily reject his claim for “taste in selecting and for 
patience in arranging his collections.” His volumes are so 
pleasantly “ got-up,” and are so handy, that they will afford, 
in spite of, and not unfrequently by reason of, those deficien- 
cies, very “useful and instructive” food for men of reading 
and ability to chew the cud upon. But they are full of traps 
for the unlearned and the unwary, and it is a critic’s duty, we 
think, to warn all but the “initiated,” so to speak, against 
wasting in the purchase of these very taking volumes so large 
a sum as a guinea. “Fine feathers make fine birds,” no 
doubt; but the meaning of that proverb lies in the application 
thereof. And humanum est errare, no doubt; but an accurate 
list of Mr. Christy’s blunders would suggest that he has abused 
one of the privileges of humanity. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT’S 
BROTHER.* 

THE present Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was born three 
years after Prince Bismarck, and played in the great epoch of 
German national development a part that was far from in- 
considerable. The first two volumes of his Memoirs bring us 
to 1850, and the name of Bismarck does not once occur in 
them. But the Duke has fairly earned the right to call him- 
self a fellow-worker with the great men who worked out that 
development. And the translation of his remaining volumes 
will be eagerly looked for. For although at least one-half of 
the volumes before us is unreadable for any but special 
students of the period which is described in them, the author 
has shown clearly enough that his materials were such as to 
place him in an exceptionally good position for settling and 
handing down the facts connected with that period. He has 
also proved himself to be a man of considerable parts and of 
unquestionable honesty. He does right, therefore, to express 
quite frankly a hope that his Memoirs may “win and keep 
warm” for their author “hearty appreciation.” We are 
anxious to insist upon this, because the events which are 
recorded in these volumes have been practically relegated to 
oblivion. Yet a careful study of the driest of the Duke’s 
details will not prove unprofitable, even though it may be 
said of him, perhaps not quite unfairly, that he at times, like 
Gratiano, talks an infinite deal of nothing. As an example, 
his account of the Schleswig-Holstein business may be referred 
to; for the Muse of History, with all due deference to the 
Duke, has significantly approved the judgment of those who 
decided, so wrongly as he thinks, that “the deeds and men of 
that time were preferably to be swallowed up in the sea of 
forgetfulness.” But the details of that seething ocean of 
incapacity which Bismarck, in the end, was destined to quell, 
are not to be set aside so lightly. They are full of lessons for 
all serious politicians, and the sum of these lessons may be 
said to lie in the justification which they afford for that great 
statesman’s measures, long before the helm was entrusted to 
him.- Sixteen years before Sadowa, the Duke wrote as follows 
to Prince Albert :— 

“The Austrian plan simply is to make Bavaria take the chest- 
nuts out of the fire, and thus bring about a collision with Berlin. 
In spite of all this, I nevertheless think that they first took 
counsel at Warsaw, and will not begin the giant struggle against 
Prussia, the Union, and German freedom without Russian help. 
wate otal It is a question of whether Germany and Prussia are 
still to live, or whether they are to fall into the hands of the 
Austrian potentates. Enthusiasm for war is the unanimous 
expression of the Prussian people. They make sacrifices which 
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would be incredible were they not proved true. My heart 
when I look at this state of things, as it may immediately ch 

to anarchy; but, on the other hand, one might weep for jo _ 
one sees the strength and will of this nation. It only emia - 
of strength and will to obtain the most incredible success,” man 


bleeds 


Comment is superfluous, and we will leave the political for th 
personal aspects of the Duke’s volumes. Theseare Satisfacto: ; 
to a degree that may be reckoned very high indeed,—ag willie 
inferred, perhaps, from his description of the way in which “m 
won his bride without giving the course of true love time to 
run otherwise than smooth. He had accidentally discovered 
that the Prussian Princess to whom he was engaged wag 
destined for another, and without a moment’s hesitation he 
sounded the uncle of a Baden Princess about the chance he 
was likely to have with his niece. The answer was altogether 
favourable, and within a few days the Duke found himself at 
the Court of Baden, with everything, as he thought, arranged, 
The lady, however, had not been consulted, and the Duke had 
to break ground for himself. But it was a case of Veni, vidi 
vici, and is told by the hero in a plain yet touching manner, 
which will charm readers of either sex. Never, indeed, haye ss 
met with, in real life or in fiction, so strong a confirmation of the 
wise saw that claims happiness for the wooing that is not lone 
a-doing. Duke Ernest’s relations with his brother, Prince 
Albert, were of the closest and pleasantest kind. And we 
greatly like the manly yet friendly way in which he beards 
that brother for his doctrinary errors. But “ doctrinaire ” ang 
“doctrinary ” are not words to our liking. Prince Albert was, 
in Saxon English, a bit of a prig. But he was not what Dr, 
Johnson called Harris the philosopher, a “ bad prig;” he wasq 
satisfactory prig, just as the celebrated physician, whom 
Boswell does not name, was praised by Sir Gerard Hamilton 
as a satisfactory coxcomb. His cousin and brother-in-law, 
however, spoke out rounder and plainer than the Duke 
liked to speak to our Prince of many statues, when he 
wrote to him: “But I now appeal from your understanding, 
darkened by doctrinary and strange influences, to your clear 
and sharp intellect.” 

The Duke’s reminiscences of travel—and he was a veritable 
Ulysses in this respect—are very pleasant reading, as the 
following quotation—a striking one—will go far to show:— 

“Tf I were to attempt to describe to you only half of the 
beauties of the city (Lisbon), the neighbourhood, the climate, in 
a word everything which one can enjoy with the senses here, I 
would need a year’s time and a library full of blank sheets. I 
have never been able to feel enthusiastic about the South—but 
Heaven really seems to have particularly blessed this land. The 
trees are greener, the sky is bluer, the earth is more fruitful, the 
mountains are higher and better formed, and the streams are 
more beautiful. One thinks oneself in Paradise. The charms of 
Lake Maggiore, which I had until now considered greater than any 
others, appeared to me like a daisy beside a full-blown rose, when 
I compare them with those of this country. The city is very 
remarkable. I know of none like it. As regards the architectural 
style, it bears not the slightest resemblance to any Italian city, 
and the houses remind one of the old German towns. I might 
compare Lisbon to a Northerner, who is not willing to give up his 
native dress, yet through the influence of the climate is forced to 
make certain alterations in it.” 

This was written, it must be remembered, forty-eight years 
ago, by a young man in his twenty-second year, and Lisbon, 
for all we know, may in the intervening years have lost much 
of her beauty; but the passage shows that, so far as scenery 
is concerned, the Duke did not travel in vain, and it is a 
passage which, we are glad to say, is a fair sample of the 
effects which travel made upon him. He stayed frequently in 
England, but although acute enough to feel that his own 
popularity, had he been in his brother’s place, would have been 
far greater than that of his brother ever was, he fails, as that 
brother failed, to take the measure of the English people. He 
quotes, for instance, with approval, King Leopold’s worthless 
notion “that the English have no- idea of what the 
words ‘to be glad’ mean; if they laugh, it is over the 
laceration of a fellow-creature.” The popularity of Pick- 
wick might have given the King some clearer ideas of 
our capacity for “being glad.” The Duke, however, uses 
this mistake of his uncle’s to show that, while there was 
something in the “hard surroundings of English ways” 
which froze the genial current of Prince Albert’s kindly 
German nature, the uncomfortable change was due far more 
to the influence of Stockmar; and although it is sweet and 
commendable in him to speak of that gentleman with 
courteous admiration, when he marks him out for especial 
notice as a full-grown specimen of the “ political dilettantism 
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of medical scientists,” yet more is meant, we may take it, 
than meets the ear. ; 

The translation—speaking as well as we can without 
having yead the original—is, on the whole, very good. But it 
ig marred by obscurities due to the fact, it would seem, that 
the translator, if he be an Englishman, is not a thorough 
master of his own tongue. One word, indeed, he uses which 
makes us doubt his nationality. He makes Duke Ernest speak 
of certain matters of moment being spoiled by “ punktations,” 
_and this word, whether we look upon it as “subjective ” or 
« objective,” smacks strongly of the foreigner. The Duke, of 
course, is answerable for describing Wellington as the “Iron 
Marshal,” and this mistake is not so bad as one made by a 
distinguished fellow-countryman, Johannes Scherr, who, in his 
vigorously written History of the Franco-Prussian War, 
gravely informed his brother-Germans that the favourite 
name in England for Bismarck was “the ferreous Count.” 
And side by side with this we may put the nonsense which the 
Duke quotes so merrily from “a well-edited and really well- 
meaning paper” which belonged to his own party :—“ Dis- 
honour and shame on the enemies of the Fatherland, who 
wish to sow the seed of Princes’ teeth in the uprooted fields 
of time, without reflecting that this Cadmus seed must, of 
itself, generate throttling tyrants !” 





ENGLISH FARMING AND ITS VICISSITUDES.* 

Tur curiosity of mankind concerning the past and future 
history of the human race is insatiable. Yearning as we nearly 
all of us do to look both before and after, we must at once 
recognise that the desire to search out the things of the past, 
and to learn what our fathers did in the old times, can to some 
degree be gratified, whilst the attempt to look into the future 
isa hopeless task. The energetic but too hasty utilitarian is 
apt to disregard both past and future. “ Act, act, in the living 
present,” is his eager cry. But this excellent precept is one 
that is easily seen to require some modification. For the 
present is the outcome of the past; and it is only by studying 
its records and conditions that we can rightly try to explain 
existing circumstances, and propose remedies for the evils 
that may accompany them. This, as regards English 
farming, is what Mr. Prothero has set himself to do in this 
small but admirable work. There is ample room for such a book, 
had it been double its present length. And how interesting 
isthe subject discussed in its pages! Our forefathers dwelt on 
the same land, walked over the same fields, and tilled the same 
acres as their descendants do now, and the question is brought 
very closely home to us why the aspect of the country is what 
itis to-day: why are lanes, fields, banks, and hedgerows as they 
arenow? All these, or nearly all, have been decided by the 
necessities of agriculture ; and if, as some persons have been 
bold and disagreeable enough to prophesy, vast portions of 
the surface of England are to go out of cultivation, the aspect 
of the country must change in a corresponding degree. That 
change, it is to be hoped, is a matter of remotely future 
history. Past history, however, is called upon to explain the 
actual condition as much of agricultural as of political matters. 
Indeed, the two have been, and are often and intimately con- 
nected; nor, considering the importance of husbandry as com- 
pared with any other occupation in the olden days, is this to be 
wondered at. In the Middle Ages, the only means of employ- 
ment for the general population, save fighting, was agriculture, 
of which, both in France and England, the monks were the 
pioneers in whatever progress was made. 

The dweller in cities, as a rule, seems quite satisfied if his 
food-supply comes to him with regularity and cheapness, 
caring naught for its origin, and asking no questions as to its 
production, possibly “ for conscience’ sake,” lest he may learn 
too much of the middleman who has managed to take all the 
profit in its growth and manufacture, but more probably from 
lack of knowledge and interest sufficient to induce him to 
think about it at all. Yet even in these days, when the whole 
world has become a farm to supply the people of England 
with their daily food, there is hardly any subject of greater 
importance to the nation than the well-being and stability of 
those who cultivate the soil. Within the last fifteen years, 
the capital invested in farming has diminished by at least 
one hundred millions, or over one-third; whilst landowners 
are estimated by Lord Derby, a competent authority, to have 
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suffered an aggregate loss of three hundred millions sterling. 
The magnitude of these figures shows how serious the commer 
cial and economical aspect of the question is; and that this is 
beginning to be felt may be gathered from the frequent issue 
of articles on home and foreign agriculture in many of the 
daily papers. Mr. Prothero’s book ought to prove another 
step in the right direction. 

The first part of the book consists of a compendious history 
of British farming. In early times, the land was cultivated 
by village communities or associations, on which the feudal 
system was superimposed after the Norman Conquest :— 

“Henceforward the land was divided into the private desmesne 
of the lord of the manor, the lord’s wastes, and the tenemental 
land of the association. Rights of common were exercised not 
only over the commons, the soil of which was now vested in the 
feudal lord, but by each party respectively over the land of the 
other. If the lord of the manor farmed the demesne himself, his 
land was subject to the rights of common exercised over it by the 
manorial tenantry. If he farmed his demesne as a modern land- 
lord, he multiplied retainers by letting it out in small portions to 
farmers who were often holders at the same time of tenemental 
land. If he threw the demesne into the common stock, he made 
himself a partner in the joint venture of the agrarian association. 
Demesne and commonable land was intermixed in minute strips. 
So confused did the two portions become, that on the estates of the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, three acres could not be found by 
the land registrars.” 

Under the common-field system, the returns were miserably 
poor, and it is evident that no advance in agriculture was 

possible. Whilst only enough land was tilled to support the 
people, famine and abundance naturally alternated with the 
seasons. Mr. Prothero informs us of the interesting fact that 
so late as 1879, “at Stogoursey, near Bridgewater, a village 
community were still cultivating six hundred acres of land on 
similar principles.” After atime, enclosures began to be made, 
and “a new conception of agriculture dawned on men’s 
minds.” The decay of the feudal system began ; small farms 
were sought after; landlords withdrew from the associations, 
which were dissolved, the other members becoming peasant- 
proprietors. The Black Death and the losses in the Hundred 
Years’ War raised the rate of wages enormously, and the 
golden age of the peasant began. Then came the first crisis in 
British agriculture, caused by the demand for English wool, 
and the profits attendant on its growth. As a consequence, 
arable land was converted into grass, wastes and commons 
were enclosed, small farms were thrown together, and an 
enorméus mass of people who had lived by tillage lost 
their employment, and all this to make room for the shep- 
herd, his dog, and his flock. Legislation was powerless to 
arrest the change; and for four hundred years Europe was 
clothed by English flock-masters, and wool became the chief 
source of England’s wealth. Most fittingly might the Lord 
Chancellor take his seat on the woolsack. Little progress was 
made in agriculture, however, until the seventeenth century» 
when increased attention was given to the manuring of the 
soil, whilst the art of gardening, which since the Wars of the 
Roses had nearly died out, was revived. It was no longer 
needful to import onions and cabbages, carrots, parsnips, and 
“eolleflowers ” from Flanders. After the Civil Wars, which 
caused very great distress, progress was almost continuous. 
Many treatises on agriculture were written, and the cultiva- 
tion of turnips and clover was successfully introduced by Sir 
R. Weston, of Sutton, in Surrey, who thereby gave food to 
millions. But it was left to Lord Townshend, in the following 
century, to effect a revolution in agriculture through their 
means. Witha growing population, with the exportation of 
wool forbidden, whilst duties were laid on foreign wheat, and 
bounties paid,on the export of corn, a second crisis arose in 
the history of English farming early in the eighteenth century. 
Corn-growing was again resorted to; and England not only 
fed her own increased population, but she became, for a period, 
the granary of Europe, ravaged at that time by war. At this 
crisis, Lord Townshend, abandoning polities, devoted himself 
to farming, introduced the famous four-course or Norfolk 
system of husbandry, and adopted many other improvements. 
But, as Mr. Prothero truly says :— 

“'Townshend’s greatest achievement was the field cultivation of 
turnips and clover. A new vein of agricultural wealth was struck ; 
turnips became the most active agents as well as the surest indi- 
cators of good farming. Clover and turnips had hitherto been 
grown as experiments. Tull brought the cultivation of roots to 
comparative perfection. ‘I introduced turnips into the field,’ he 
says, ‘in King William’s reign; but the practice did not travel 
beyond the hedges of my estate till after the: peace of Utrecht. 
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A similar prejudice existed against clover. ‘Farmers,’ as Tull 
states, ‘if advised to sow it, would certainly reply, “ Gentlemen 
might sow it if they pleased, but they [farmers] must take care to 
pay their rent.””’ Townshend was the first great landlord who 
proved the value of green crops as the pivots of agricultural 
improvement. He initiated the Norfolk system, the merit 
of which depends on the judicious alternation of roots and 
grasses with cereals. The introduction of green crops en- 
couraged the farmers to observe what, in the absence of 
chemical manures, was the golden rule of never taking two corn 
crops in succession ; saved him from leaving a portion of his land 
every year unproductive ; enabled him to increase his live stock 
and maintain it without falling off during the winter. For the 
sands of Norfolk, turnips possessed peculiar value. Roots, fed 
off in the ground by sheep, fertilised and consolidated the poorest 
soil. Another portion of the crop, drawn off and stored for winter 
keep, enabled the farmer to carry more stock, supplied him with 
more manure, enriched the land and trebled its yield. It thus 
became a proverb that ‘a full bullock yard and a full fold yard 
make a full granary.’ Farming in a circle, unlike logic, proved a 
most productive process. Townshend adopted Tull’s plan of 
drilling and horse-hoeing turnips instead of sowing them broad- 
cast. He was an exponent of the maxim that ‘the more the irons 
are among the turnips until the leaves spread across the rows, the 
better.’ His advocacy of turnips earned him the nick-name of 
‘Turnip Townshend,’ and supplied an example for Pope’s Horatian 
illustrations— 


‘Why, of two brothers rich and restless, one 
Ploughs, burns, manures, and toils from sun to sun; 
The other slights, for women, sports, and wines, 
All Townshend’s turnips and all Grosvenor’s mines.’ ” 


Fortunes were made by those who followed Townshend’s 
example. Mr. Prothero devotes a chapter to Bakewell, who 
discovered the principle of selection, and about 1750 produced 
the famous Dishley flock, thereby doing as much to increase 
the wealth of England as Arkwright or Watt, his better-known 
contemporaries. A great deal that is extremely interesting 
will be found in what Mr. Prothero writes about Arthur 
Young and Mr. Coke, of Holkham, both earnest pioneers in 
the direction of modern farming. Their lead was energetically 
followed :— 

“No new book escaped the vigilance of agriculturalists. Miss 
Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish Bulls had not been published three 
days, when it was ordered by the secretary of the Bath and West 
of England Society of Agriculture. Nor were the clergy less 
enthusiastic. An archdeacon, finding the churchyard cultivated 
for turnips, rebuked the rector with the remark, ‘This must not 
occur again.’ The reply, ‘Oh no, Sir, it will be barley next year,’ 
proves that the eighteenth-century clergy were at least zealous 
for the rotation of crops.” 

During the French War, things remained prosperous enough, 
at any rate for farmers; but with the peace of 1812 began 
“one of the most disastrous periods of English farming. It 
is also the period of Protection.” Rents fell in some cases 
over 50 per cent. Multitudes of farmers were ruined. But 
after a time the general revival of trade began to reach 
agriculture; science came to the assistance of the farmer and 
supplied him with new and improved implements, with a 
system of thorough drainage, and with artificial manures. 
“Manures and drainage acted and reacted upon one another; 
the first encouraged the second. Both together enabled 
farmers to carry more stock, and taught the lesson that he 
who puts most into the land gets the most out. Manure, 
like charity, proved a blessing alike to the giver and receiver.” 
Then came Free-trade, followed by another period of great 
distress, which was intensified by bad seasons. This was met 
by a larger diffusion of knowledge, by the adoption of high 
farming, and by the application of steam to agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery. The war with Russia and the Civil War 
in America cut off supplies from those countries; whilst France 
required vast quantities of grain after the war with Germany 
was concluded. Fora short time farms were at a premium, 
and extravagant rents were asked and agreed to. Prices kept 
up, and things went on prosperously enough until 1874, which 
was the last of a series of favourable seasons. Commercial 
depression and disaster were followed by the failures of the 
Glasgow, South Wales, and West of England Banks. The 
gold supply diminished, prices fell, and the depression became 
general. Then came foreign competition, completing the ruin 
of the English farmer. The difficulty of the day is low prices. 
It is next to impossible to produce corn, meat, or dairy pro- 
duce with a margin of profit. Like stage-coaches and sailing- 
ships, agriculture on scientific principles seems to have become 
useless just when it reached perfection. Nowadays it is 
actually retrograding. 

In a series of chapters of great interest, Mr. Prothero dis- 
cusses the remedies suggested for the present calamitous 
state of things. The peasant-proprietor, “the spoilt child of 





theorists,” has suffered terribly, although in other 
he has had the benefit of Protection. Only under special con. 
ditions has he ever proved a success, and Mill’s instances j 
favour of peasant-proprietorship belong to a past the ot 
society, when foreign competition was undreamed of. fa 
sudden change in the tenure of land can do no good, and 
violent agitation has already scared away capital from th 
land. “Our system admits abuses, and lacks elasticity ; “a 
capitalist landlords have proved the saviours, not the roin of 
farming.” Without them, it is difficult to imagine the ws 
dition in which farm buildings, in which millions of money love 
been invested, would have been in all over the country to.da 
That there is room for improvement in the existing relations 
between ‘landlords and their tenants, and agricultural labourers 
does not admit of doubt. But it does admit of the gravest 
doubt whether the State purchase of land would be an 
economical advantage, or whether it would not result in estab, 
lishing the money-lender, and not the agricultural labourer, ag 
the actual proprietor of the soil. The reduction of the 
tithe-rent charge is a -hopeless expectation. Its reversion 
belongs to the nation at large; its redemption is a question 
which Mr. Prothero discusses with ability; but it is to the 
readjustment of local burdens that our author looks for relief 
in the immediate future. “At the present moment, agricul. 
turalists are oppressed by Protection taxes upon Free-trade 
prices.” When the whole community was heavily taxed, under 
Protection and the Poor-law prior to 1834, for the benefit of 
agricultural land, proportionately heavy taxes on the land 
were justifiable. Now Protection is gone, and the old Poor-law 
is gone, but the rates and taxes remain. Here Mr. Prothero 
shows a real and very heavy grievance, the relief of which has 
long been promised and cannot much longer be delayed. Other 
aids which the Legislature might give are the “removal of all 
artificial hindrances to the natural growth of small owners,” 
by increasing facilities to transfer land through the establish. 
ment of land registries; the extension of technical agricultural 
education, among labourers especially ; and the appointment 
of a Ministry of Agriculture. These are absolutely needful 
before the successful increase of either peasant-proprietors or 
peasant-tenants can be looked for. Legislation is also needed 
to prevent the importation and spread of disease among live 
stock. “So long as contagious diseases are not shut out, 
British farmers fight foreign meat-producers with one hand 
tied behind their backs. Railway rates tie up the other.” It 
is to be hoped that the attempt now being made to deal with 
differential railway rates will succeed, and that English 
farmers will be granted access to home markets from which 
they have been so long excluded. Tenant-right will be 
demanded as soon as prosperity returns, and the opportunity 
now offered to farmers for equitable legislation on this ques- 
tion should not be lost. For it is not to be supposed that 
things will always remain as they are. With an ever-increas- 
ing population, when trade revives and freights improve, 
it is inconceivable that land at our doors should not 
also improve in value. Agriculture at the present moment 
is passing through another crisis; corn-growing is being 
abandoned in favour of mixed husbandry, and England is again 
undergoing a change from tillage to pasture; whilst smaller 
farms and lower farming, more suited to reduced capital, are 
becoming the order of the day. Mr. Prothero looks ahead at 
the future of English farming with confidence and courage. 
“ Agricultural depression,” he says, “ in the strict sense of the 
word, is over for those who are not lured by the will-o’-the- 
wisp of Protection deeper and further into the Slough of 
Despond.” It may be that he is somewhat more sanguine than 
the actual state of things warrants. But whether this be so 
or no, he has given us an excellent treatise, written in a pleasant 
and readable manner, abounding in sagacious remarks and 
suggestions, and worthy of perusal by landowner, tenant- 
farmer, and consumer. 


count: Yieg 





THE MARRIAGES OF JAMES V.* 


THE matrimonial adventures of James V. of Scotland are 
certainly curious, and might have been made interesting. M. 
Edmond Bapst’s account of them is clear enough, but some- 
what colourless and dull. It is rare to find a French book 
with so little sparkle and vivacity, escaping from the category 








* Les Mariages de Jacques V. Par Edmond Bapst, Secrétaire d’ Ambassade. 
Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit, et Cie. 
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of Dryasdust only because it is perspicuous and well arranged. 
The first half of the seventeenth century was a stormy and 
shining period, filled with great events and striking figures ; 
and if James himself was a poor creature, and Scotland a 
amall Kingdom, he was the contemporary of showy personages, 
and influence in his State was scrambled for by the Emperor 


to learn that, after all this display of sentiment, James, not 
finding the lady to his liking, rode off determined that he 
would never marry her. He went to Paris, where he seems to 
have behaved as “a young man from the country,” for a con- 
temporary letter describes him as “running up and down 
the streets of Parys, bying eny tryfyll hymselfe, he weninge 


Charles V. and the Kings Francis I.and Henry VIII. The | no man know him, wherfor that eny carter poynted with ther 
subordinate actors, native and foreign, male and female, were | finger, saying,—Zonder goes le Roy de Escosse.” Next he 


aspect of the time was picturesque. M. Bapst has not 
sought in any way to seize the advantages offered him by 
his subject. He has preferred what we might almost call 
the State-Paper method of dry narration, and the only 
flashes of light and colour are found in the excerpts from the 
contemporary letters printed as footnotes. At the same time, 
it is but fair to say that the author has spared no pains to get 
at and state the facts, so far as they can be fished up from the 
surviving records of a period now gone a little flat—at least, 
in so much that concerns the details and the motives of con- 
duct bearing on the inferior and some of the superior histori- 
cal events. If any one desires to know what can be known of 
the ups-and-downs of James V.’s search for a wife, he can find 
in this volume the story of his experiences. 


The reign of James was long, though his life was short, for 
he became a King on the morrow of Flodden, 1513, when he 
was not two years old, and he died in his thirty-first year, 1542, 
leaving as his successor a fair child, just born, whose dramatic 
career shows how reality surpasses romance, whose existence and 
its consequences constitute the only reasons which could have 
made it worth while to dwell minutely on the efforts of her 
father to obtain a wife. They began, on his behalf, when he 
was a child, for he was at first contingently contracted to some 
daughter of Francis, then to Charlotte, and afterwards, as soon 
as she was born, to Madeleine. That was the outward sign of 
the French alliance. M. Bapst thinks that the advent of 
Margaret Tudor, the Queen of James IV., marked the rise of 
an English Party. Mr. Hill Burton, however, places the date 
later, and holds that the harsh rule of the Regent Albany | 
brought forth a really English Party “who feared the designs | 
of the French,” but that its growth was counteracted by “the | 
light-headed doings,” the-“ grotesque and flagrant love-affairs ” | 
of Margaret herself. In any case, the so-called English Party | 
availed little at that time, and her influence either way did | 
not go for much. The proposal to marry the boy-King to | 
Mary Tudor broke down, not only because it encountered a | 
steady opposition from the French, but because Henry, who | 
seemed hot upon it at the outset, cooled down on reflec- | 
tion, and had delusive visions of an Imperial alliance. | 
It may be said, indeed, that the choice of a Queen was depen- | 
dent on the intensity of the struggle between the three external | 
monarchies for power in Scotland. The oddity of the contest | 
was the number of young girls who were put forward or men- 
tioned as candidates. There were no fewer than six, or even 
seven. At one moment it was Mary Tudor, at another 
Catherine de Medicis, then a Danish princess, Mary of 
Portugal, Marie de Bourbon, a daughter of the Duke of 
Vendéme, and Madeleine de Valois, who was early named, and 
the successful aspirant in the end. These young ladies were | 
the pawns in a game of intrigue and counter-intrigue which | 
went on for years. At one instant James grew savage at the 
worry and delay. He had a mistress, Margaret Erskine, the 
wife of Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven; and being resolved 
to marry her, he went so far as to request the Pope to sanction 
her divorce. His mother had obtained a divorce from Douglas, 
Earl of Angus, in order that she might marry her lover, Harry 
Stuart, afterwards Lord Methuen, and why should not he be 
enabled to marry his mistress? Of course, the menacing | 
opposition from everybody cooled the impatient young King, | 
who, to get out of the scrape, had to let it be understood at | 
Rome that the letter was a forgery, and give up the lady, at | 
least publicly. 


Finally, he cut the knots which the diplomatists were always 








humiliating maritime failure to escape from control, he suc- 
ceeded in landing at Dieppe. He came to seek a wife; the 
French insisted that he had arrived to aid Francis I., and the 
illusion served him well. Here we find a touch of romance. 
Contracted to Marie de Bourbon, James hurried to St. 
Quentin disguised as the squire of his squire; but Marie, 


sought out the French King and demanded the hand of 
Madeleine, a sickly girl, unfit to wed, who wanted “to be a 
Queen.” The negotiations were somewhat prolonged, but in 
the end James had her to wife. He was splendidly wedded at 
the end of 1536, journeyed to the coast slowly, the lady being 
ill, then across the sea, reaching Leith late in May. She lived 
her feeble life as Queen, however, but a few weeks, dying at 
Holyrood on July 9th! James at once sought a new bride, 
such are the exigencies of Kings without heirs; and Beaton, 
in due time, obtained from Francis—St. Simon says the King 
was “pressé par les Guises,” but the reverse was the fact— 
Mary of Guise, lately made a widow by the death of her 
husband, Louis, Duke of Longueville. It is characteristic of 
the ambitious Guises that, at first, both father and mother 
were eager for the Scotch match; but no sooner did they 
learn that Henry VIII. had an apparently serious notion of 
marrying the widowed Duchess, than they betrayed a keen 
desire to break it off, and close with Henry. Francis, how- 
ever, was firm, and so James V. obtained his second wife; 
and Henry had to submit with what grace he could, which 
was not much. The story is not edifying; as told by M. 
Bapst it is rather wearisome; but one cannot help feeling 
that with such a wealth of character, incident, and materials, 
it might have been made entertaining. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_~— 

The English Illustrated Magazine. (Macmillan.)—The volume 
for the year ending this month of September shows no falling-off 
either in literary matter or the illustrations which are the 
speciality of the periodical. A novel, “Sant’ Ilario,’ by Mr. 
Marion Crawford, running through the twelve numbers, and 
another at half the length, “The Better Man,” by Mr. Arthur 
Paterson, make up the fiction. In the excellent series of 
“Glimpses of Old English Homes,” we have Chiswick House and 
Berkeley Castle; while there is a separate paper on “ Moated 
Houses,” by Mr. W. W. Fenn. “ Gwalior,” “A Peep into the 
Coal Country,” and “Charles Dickens in Southwark,” are among 
the other papers. We must not forget Mr. W. C. Green’s interest- 
ing papers on “ Homeric Imagery,” appropriately illustrated, as 
indeed are all the others that have been mentioned. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s beautiful poem of “ Obin” occupies the first place in the 
volume, but no one has had the courage to realise with the pencil 
the poet’s conception of the child with his 


“Eyes where midnight shames the sun, 
Hair of night and sunshine spun, 
Woven of dawn or twilight’s loom, 
Radiant darkness, lustrous gloom, 
Godlike childhood’s flowerlike bloom.” 


Parishes of the Diocese of Worcester. By the Rev. George Miller. 
Vol. I. “ Warwickshire.” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Miller 
gives a preliminary essay on the “ value and price of land, labour, 
and agricultural produce.” He goes, we think, a little too far when 
he says that before the irruption of the Danes, “the agriculture 
of England stood almost as high amongst the nations of Europe 
as the schools of England excelled those of the Continent.” This 
is really throwing back the climax of English prosperity to the 
“ Heptarchy,” for the Danes appeared before the end of Egbert’s 
reign. The statement, too, can only apply—we say nothing about 
the schools—to a part of the country. Vast tracts were not 
cultivated at all. Generally, the essay is an excellent sketch of 
its subject. In the book itself we have an account of each parish. 
The ownership of the land is traced; mention is made of any 
monastic foundation that may have existed; particulars of 
population, rateable value, value of living, &c., are added, 
with local anecdotes relating to history, &c. The general 
decrease of population in the agricultural parishes is noticeable. 
The poor-rate, too, seems to have diminished. In six parishes of 
the Kineton Division of Kineton Hundred (for all which the 
figures for the two years are given), the aggregate of 1803 was 
£3,476; that of 1886, £1,222. It is a pity that Mr. Miller does 
not, or cannot, give us the rateable value of the two years. This 
is an interesting and useful volume. 

Australian Irrigation Colonies. Compiled by J. E. Matthew 





having his portrait, detected him at once, and it is distressing 


Vincent. (Chaffey Brothers.)—This is an account of an enterprise 
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which, to use a quotation which we find on the title-page, has been 
welcomed in every part of Victoria, as likely to enrich us with a 
new territory. The “Irrigation Colonies” are Mitchura (Victoria) 
and Renmark (South Australia), and it is proposed to utilise for 
them the waters of the Murray. Droughts are the greatest draw- 
back to Australian prosperity, and an attempt to grapple with 
them ought to have good results. 


Francis Bacon. By B. G. Lovejoy, LL.B. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Mr. Lovejoy has tried to carry out a somewhat difficult system, a 
biography which shall deal separately with Bacon’s intellect and 
his character. He is, of course, full of praise for Bacon’s intellec- 
tual gifts ; and takes, also, great pains to show Bacon’s treachery, 
corruption, and servility, by means of extracts from his letters. 
Hence Mr. Lovejoy’s righteous indignation with the receiver of 
bribes is alternated with unstinted admiration of the philosopher. 
This may be, indeed, the correct manner of judging Bacon. Cer- 
tainly, as the writer says, no man has more fully condemned him- 
self. The great philosopher scarcely seems to have realised this; 
it is, indeed, a curious study in psychology. The most unpleasant 
feature of his character was his want of heart. This evidently 
touches the writer most, though he has treated fully all the 
phases of Bacon’s character with great fairness, if with unrelenting 
severity. Some selections complete the book. 


The Poets’ Bible. By W. Garrett Horder. (Isbister and Co.)— 
It would be difficult to find a more interesting, and we might say, 
valuable volume than The Poets’ Bible. Many great names in 
song confront us, and the poetry, considered as poetry, is often 
noble and dignified. Of Milton it is unnecessary to speak ; 
he alone in nobility of thought and dignity of language can be 
considered to approach the magnificent diction cf the Scrip- 
tures. “The Cities of the Plain,’ by Whittier, after the 
manner of Byron’s famous poem, “The Assyrian,” if it has not 
quite the rhythm and splendour of Byron, is yet a spirited and 
striking poem. Among those which possess much beauty, we 
may mention: “The Sacrifice of Abraham,” by N. P. Willis; 
“The Finding of Moses,” by John Grahame; “On the Change of 
Pharoe’s Fortunes,” by Francis Quarles; ‘ Pi-Hahiroth,”’ by 
C. L. Ford, a poem in the metre of Macaulay’s ‘“‘ Naseby,” and 
possessing a fine rhythm and march; “Deborah’s Song,” by 
R. S. Hawker; “Jephthah’s Daughter,” by Byron. We have 
quoted a few only, but the volume will repay him who opens it. 
The quaintness of Quarles, the majesty of Milton, and the beauty 
of Byron’s few pieces will delight all. Amongst the minor poems 
many will find pure and lofty sentiment, if not a high order of 
execution. If, after reading the great original, a poem may still 
be enjoyed, no higher praise can be needed. We cannot say this 
of the poem by Sandys, “ Lamentation of David over Saul and 
Jonathan.” The Poets’ Bible should be in all libraries. 


Bella-Demonia, By Selina Dolaro. (H. J. Crane.)—When we 
say that the plot of this tale is bound up with Russian crimes, 
the Third Section, and international diplomacy, and that it is 
dramatic, we have mentioned the chief points of importance in 
Bella-Demonia. It is a decidedly vigorous novel, with plenty of 
incident and some strong characters in it. The writer shows great 
skill in massing all the characters together in the final act, and 
playing them off against each other. We find a little difficulty 
in recognising Vyvian Fane in his altered position; the reader 
should have been allowed a chance of perceiving his identity. 
Bella-Demonia should be dramatised. 


The Australian in London and America. By James Francis Hogan. 
(Ward and Downey.)—This is a book likely to disappoint the reader 
who wishes to know an Australian’s impressions of London and of 
the United States. Mr. Hogan’s method of description is that of 
the guide-writer, and in this respect he has little to say that has 
not been better said before. A chapter, according to the unbroken 
custom of writers about the States, even when, as in the present 
instance, they scamper through them, is devoted to the Mormons, 
whom the author regards as doomed unless they consent to give 
up the distinguishing feature of their faith. At present they 
prosper, and constantly receive additions to their singular com- 
munity. The steamer that carried Mr. Hogan from New York to 
Liverpool had seventy Mormon missionaries on board, and he was 
assured that after a few months, each of these missionaries would 
return to Utah ‘at the head of a little army of converts.” Arrived 
in London, Mr. Hogan catalogues our great buildings, describes 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and several chapels of Roman 
Catholics, spends a little time in the Tower, and has something to 
say about “the temples dedicated to Thespis,” which may be read 
with advantage. The public buildings of London are, it is said, 


disappointing to a Colonist, and “are, in general, architecturally 
inferior to Antipodean structures of the like character, however 
superior they may be in antiquarian interest and historic associa- 
There is good sense in a short chapter entitled “ What 


” 


tions. 








London might Learn from the Colonies;” but the discursive 
character of the book may be gathered from the fact that Mr 
Hogan devotes a chapter to Dr. Ullathorne, another to « Monster 
Nuggets,” and the three concluding chapters to « Forei 
Aggression in the Pacific,’ “The Chinese in the Colonies,” 
“The Growth of Australian Nationalism.” 

From the Green Bag. By F.M. Allen. (Ward and Downey.)— 
The anticipation of pleasure with which one resumes acquaintance 
with Dan Banim, of the “Green Glasses,” is amply justified by these 
delightful stories. Unless the reader be young enough and strono 
enough to laugh until he aches without being the worse for that 
indulgence, he had better resort to Mr. Weller’s plan, and try 
“to come a quiet laugh” over them, not letting his enjoyment 
escape in sound. “Dan’s Pilgrimage,” being the record of how 
Father McCarthy regarded the literary exploits of his penitent 
generally, and “From Portland to Paradise” in particular, 
what penance he put upon the offender and Dan’s method of 
performing the same, is supremely humorous ; it is, besides, 
a highly ingenious method of setting at rest any doubts of 
Mr. Allen’s own orthodoxy which may have been suggested 
to the too matter-of-fact among the admirers of “ Through 
Green Glasses.” The same serious plausibility, circumstantial 
frankness, impossible combinations and incongruities, the same 
indescribable drollery and perfect idiom, the same covert satire 
and cheerful philosophy which mark “The Voyage of the Ark,” 
revealing themselves in Mr. Dan Banim’s by-observations and 
comments upon his own narratives, abound in these shorter 
tales. Anachronisms are usually laboured out of real humorous- 
ness; but Dan’s come so naturally, with all their stupendous 
daring, the gravity and the ease with which they are uttered are 
so finely combined, that their drollery isirresistible. The slightest 
consciousness on Dan’s part, the least suspicion of a smirk about 
him, would injure the effect; but there is nothing of the kind. 
The entire simplicity with which he relates how Bonypart and 
Ulysays combined to get the better of King Prime, and how Aneus 
vacated Throy, “wud Anchovy on his back,” a sight that moved 
even Uly to tears, is only to be equalled by the narrator’s absolute 
conviction. This is his account of the meeting between Bony and 
Uly, after all the live Trojans have gone past :—“In another 
moment he saw the figure of Bony on his white horse passin’ in 
through the gates. ‘ Bony, my darlin’ man!’ he shouted at the 
top of his voice, rushin’ out from his hidin’-place an’ grippin’ the 
bridle of his masther’s charger. Begor, for the minute Bony 
didn’t recognise his General, an’ he was very near puttin’ a charge 
of shot into him. Only that Uly had the presence of mind to 
sthrike a match on the leg of his throusers, ’tis like enough there 
’ud be a tombstone over him now in some Throjan churchyard.” 

Devonshire Parishes. By Charles Worthy. Vol. I. (Redway.) 
—In the present volume, Mr. Charles Worthy has given us 
fourteen out of the twenty-eight parishes in the archdeaconry 
of Totnes.- As a rule, the history of a parish sooner or later 
resolves itself into that of some family or succession of families. 
It is so here. Yet Mr. Worthy does not neglect the scenery, or 
anything that may be peculiar to a particular parish, its ancient 
tenure and owners. But when the church has been described, 
there remains naturally the family who have been prominent by 
power, or who have become from antiquity inseparable from the 
local traditions. For those who love the often stirring and occa- 
sionally tragic history of a race, and the links which jcin to-day 
with long ago, there are names of interest,—Sheepstor and the 
Elfords, Walkhampton and the Redvers, Buckland Monachorum 
and the Grenvilles and Drakes, Milton Abbot and the Russels, 
and such names as Wise, Tremayne, and Rowe. The sketches of 
the borough of Lidford and its associations, and Dartmouth and 
the Great Rebellion, also possess a wide interest. This is a hand- 
some book, which antiquaries will be sure to appreciate. 

The Poetry of South Africa. Edited by A. Wilmot. (Sampson 
Low.)—We look in this collection of poetry—and not in vain, let 
it be said—for a certain freedom’ of expression and broad effective- 
ness, which would naturally be the product of a hard healthy life 
in a country of vast extent. Mr. Pringle’s verse has poth these 
two good qualities, and possesses also a certain refinement of 
thought and elegance of expression which place his writings 
deservedly at the head of South African verse. The names, also, 
of Brodrick, Moodie, Selwyn, Dugmore, Bidwell, Cole, and Water- 
meyer appear at the foot of some vigorous verse. Except in Mr. 
Brodrick’s verse, there is, however, a certain want of elasticity, 
which may be the natural outcome of a life and climate which 
at their best are hardening. Mr. Brodrick’s verses are vivacious 
and humorous, and are not without higher claims to the reader’s 
attention. The day will come doubtless—at least, let us hope 80 
—when some revolution will unlock the floodgates of South African 
verse. 


Strathpeffer Spa. By Fortescue Fox, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.)— 
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Pe ee aaa 
This is an excellent account, not savouring too much of an 


advertisement, of a health-resort situated in the Highlands of 
Scotland, nearly twenty miles north-westward by rail from 
Inverness, sheltered by Ben Wyvvis, a mountain between 3,000 ft. 
and 4,000 ft. in height, and opening up on its eastern extremity on 
the sea-coast at Dingwall. The medicinal qualities of the waters 
which bubble up in this “ green and fertile valley on the eastern 
verge of a wild and rocky hill country” (“Strathpeffer” means “the 
Strath of the Peffery ”), were at one time known only to the inhabi- 
tants of the district surrounding it; but latterly their praises have 
peen sounded by more than one physician of note, and now Dr. 
Fox seeks to make it known to the English public generally as a 
by no means despicable rival to Bath, Buxton, and the Continental 
spas. Strathpeffer certainly possesses a comparatively mild 
though by no means enervating climate; its rainfall is 28-91, 
which is almost identical with that of Tunbridge. 

John Bright, the Man of the People. By Jesse Page. (S. W. Part- 
ridge.)—This is a perhaps somewhat effusive, yet on the whole 
admirable and successful attempt to do justice to the life and work 
of John Bright. It is altogether unpretentious, but all the more 
successful on that account ; the writer, indeed, practically allows 
Mr. Bright to tell his own story in his own words, and all through 
represents him as being, what, indeed, he was, the impersonation 
of a particular view of Christian morality as applied to British 
politics. 

Under the Palmyras, by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (S.P.C.K.), is a 
simple story of missionary enterprise in Southern India under- 
taken by two native converts to Christianity, Marial and her 
devoted husband, Yovarn. They have to fight cholera and 
ignorance as well as superstition, and their chief troubles, like 
those of most converts, are with those of their own household. 
They are patient and morally courageous, and, in consequence, 
triumph in the end. There is en air of reality about Under the 
Palmyras which is sure to make it appreciated by those for whom 
it is obviously written. 

Ede, 3vols. (Remington and Co.)—The anonymous author of 
this novel is evidently an inexperienced writer, and the scheme of 
the story is somewhat absurd. The heroine is the only child of a 
wealthy banker, who, being absorbed in himself and his business, 
does nothing to make Ede’s lite interesting and enjoyable to her. 
Tired of the monotony of home, she runs away, determined to 
find excitement in earning her own living, and obtains employment 
as achina-painter in a large porcelain factory. She lodges with 
some working people, and becomes engaged to a young working 
man who for her sake has jilted a girl in his own class of life. 
During her engagement she indulges, however, in a good deal of 
philandering with her young employer; and when by an accident 
her identity is discovered, and she is restored to her father, 
she throws over her humble fiancé, who is, perhaps, rightly 
punished for his former faithlessness, and marries her wealthy 
suitor. It will be seen that the story does not lend itself 
very readily to lifelike treatment, and much of the book is quite 
worthless ; but the members of the Bassett family are sketched 
with an amount of vigour and humour which renders it impossible 
to speak of the novel as devoid of promise. We may draw the 
writer’s attention to the fact that girls of the social rank of Ede 
Verney and Miss Ashley do not speak of their parents as “pa” 
and “ma.” 

Blood-Money, and other Stories. By Charles Gibbon. 2 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—It is not necessary to say much of this 
collection of short stories. As Mr. Andrew Lang and others have 
pointed out, few English writers have cared to regard the short 
tale, or conte, as a real work of art, and among the few Mr. Charles 
Gibbon is not to be reckoned. Still, if “ Blood-Money” and its com- 
panion stories do not provide for their readers any very intense 
intellectual or imaginative pleasure, they fulfil very creditably 
the lower but not unworthy purpose of providing agreeable and 
wholesome entertainment for an idle hour. There are seven tales 
in the two volumes, and the longest, “At Any Cost,” is by no 
means the best. Several of the others are ingeniously constructed 
and by no means badly told. 

Examples in Physics. By S. E. Jones, B.Sc. (Macmillan.)— 
This is a large assortment of questions of the less usual and common- 
place nature, which the student will find valuable, for the simple 
reason that his attention is rarely if ever directed to them. 

Booxs Recetvep.—The Royal Navy and Our British Soldiers. In 
Dean’s “ Royal Series of Children’s Coloured Picture-Books.”’ 





Rhode’s Steamship Guide and Holidays Afloat, 1889-90. (G. Philip 
and Son.) ——-The Seventy-Ninth Report of the Swedenborg Society, 
British and Foreign. (J. Speirs.) —— University College, Dundee, 
Calendar, 1889-90. (J. Leng and Co.)——The Railway and 
Commercial Gazetteer of England, Scotland, and Wales, 1889. 
(McCorquodale and Co.)——University College of North Wales 
Calendar, 1889-90. (J. E. Cornish.) ——The History of Infant 





Baptism. Vol. II. By W. Wall. An addition to the “ Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature.” (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) 

Maeazines, Erc.—We have received the following for Septem- 
ber:—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, No. 15 of Our 
Celebrities (containing portraits of Lord C. Beresford, Mrs. M. 
Garrett Fawcett, and General Sir H. Ponsonby), the Scottish Art 
Review, No. 15 of Artistic Japan, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Westminster Review, the Archeological Review, the Homiletic 
Magazine, the Homilist, the Expositor, the Theological Monthly, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Month, the Journal of Education, 
the Asclepiad, the Hospital, Atalanta, the Forum, the Naval 
and Military Magazine, Temple Bar, the Newbery House Maga- 
zine, the Gentleman's Magazine, Belgravia, Lucifer, Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine, the International Review, the Scots 
Magazine, the Argosy, the Century, Tinsley’s Magazine, London 
Society, East and West, Lippincot’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, 
the Indian Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Green Bag, Harper’s 
Magazine, Good Words, the Woman’s World, the Quiver, Cassell’s 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday 
Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, the Sun, the Girls Own Paper, 
Harper’s Young People, A 1, St. Nicholas. 








[For Publications of the Week, see page 346.] 


« 
LIBERTY”: MIBERTY a iwnan AND 
ART In New and Bacsive Designs and Charming 
Jolourings, 
FABRICS 


Prices, 8d. to 7s. 6d. per yard. 
AND SPECIALITIES 


Patterns post-free. 
| ** LIBERTY” DAMASQUE 
For THE AUTUMN SEASON. WwW. 
Patterns post-free. 








ALL-PAPERS (Regd.), 
Resembling Rich Silken Brocades. 
Prices from 14d. per yard, per piece of 12 yards, 
Patterns post-free. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





LIBERTY & CO. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet. 


N E U R A L G i A. Tonga is sold at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


Of all Chemists. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, w.c. 


VAN ies 








HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLuBE GOCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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Just published, Seventh Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, with many additional 
Tllustrations. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, with Special Information about 
Spectacles. By Jonn Brownine, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.8., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth. Press Notice :— 
** This little volume shou!d secure a wide circle of readers, 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight preservation. The 
most interesting part of the book, perbaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.”—Health, 

CuattTo and Winpuvus, eg ig London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JoHNn 
BrowninG, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, S.W. ; 
and 63 Strand, W.C. 


OUR 


EYES. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


‘FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 


| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 


PROVI DEN T | meiniaiaiaamtih sta POLICIES, 
INSTITUTION. 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LE Ale SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on T 
with an Introductory Address, at 3 p.m., by Mr. William Amaw Peer ist, 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENOE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas a 
respeetively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for bs £60 
FeO ean nate wall he Obembctry ead Pay eeeembee 38th, 2b, and 
th, an e Subjects will be Chemistry an bysic:, wi P ’ 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates. ysio", with either Botany op 
Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value ar 
Sessional Examinations, as dee several medals. © awarded at the 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Prelimi ee 
and Intermediate M B. Examinations of the University of ae Scientiie 
All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge, 
The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entri 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special fae Mo Prrean 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for D vr 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. ental 
A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Se 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and o 
Students into their houses, 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E, NETTLESHIP Dee 


1 eee LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, 

The Hospital, which is the largest. General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly 800 beds, all in constant uee. There are wards for accidents, surgical and 
medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases, Special 
departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for cancer. 
tumonrs, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients last 
year, 8,873; out-patients, 101,548 ; accidents, 7,456. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMFNTS.—Resident Acconcheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons 
Forty of these appointments ure made annually. Numerous Dressers, Olinical 
Clerks, ere Clerks, and Maternity Ass.stants are appointed every three 


cretary, who 
thers who pe 











LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
HOT 
MINERAL 


SPRINGS 
OF BATH. 


Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, 


These Baths were founded in the First Century 
by the Romans, The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of _RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. 

The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 

Address the ManaGeEr for all information, 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
. | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








rF\HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1889-90, will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October lat, 
when the Prizes will be distributed by the Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, and 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by J. Bland Sutton, Esq., F.R.C.S, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
competition on SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, and 
Luncheon Room, 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually Sixteen Resident Hospital 
Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students, and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
30 Students and a Resident Warden. 


Prcspectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 
VJELSTEAD SCHOOL, ESSEX. Founded 1564. 


Inclusive Fees, £16 103. per term. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for 1890 will be competed for in DECEMBER, open to Boys entering on Septemt 





ll app ts are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board. The New College Buildings are now complete, and afford 
more than double the former accommodation. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £410, and Two Buxton 
Scholarships, value £30 and £20,-will be offered for competition at the end of 
a to new Students, Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. 

cc or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 


ub. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan, District, and other Railways have stations 
within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. T, Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 





p.m, 
“ in following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for Competition in 
ictober :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bona-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students commencing the'r studies, 

8. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all Students who have entered the School 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October, 1888. 

4, A Scholarsbip, valae £65, for Students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford Jst M.B. or the Cambridge 2ud M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exh:bitions and Prizes are also open to Students: —The William 
Brown £100 Exhibiti.n; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 103. ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10:,; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third-year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Aci!and Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke's Prize. 

All hospital appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
Honse Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees, Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
witb a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 
UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHUOL.—The WINTER 


SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October Ist. The Hospital con- 
—. 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. Special Classes are held 
or <3 








17th, November 28th, or January 20th. Successes since January, 1888 :—3 open 
Exhibitions, 2 First Classes, 2 Seconds, 5 Thirds at Oxford or Cambridge, 19 Pre- 
liminaries, 283 Higher, 21 Lower Certificates from the O. and B. Board.—Apply to 
the Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 


leads SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 


CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS— 
The Right Hon. The EARL NELSON. 

WANTED, after Christmas,a HEAD MISTRESS for the Godolphin School, 
Salisbury (a Day and Boarding School for Girls). An English Churchwoman inall 
respects equal to the requirements cf a modern High School. Applications to be 
sent in immediately. 

Address for particulars, C. H. RADCLIFFE, Esq., Salisbury. 








LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. 
BOYS RECEIVED from Public Schools ard Preparatories. Colonies, 

Farming, Science, Manual Tra‘ning, Out-door Life, Professions, Business, 

FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


BEDFORD ~ COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1889. 


Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. 





LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


ees PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively). 
13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home for Visitors on and after October 2nd. 
SCHOOL BEGINS OCTOBER 5th, at the usual hour, 





ts preparing for the Examinations of the University of London, and 
other Higher Examinations. APPpoINTMENTS.—AIl Hospital Appointments are 
made strictly in accordance with the werits of the Candidates, and without extra 
payment, ENTRANCE €CHOLARSHIPS.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of 100 guineas open to Candidates under 20 years of age; and one of 
50 guineas open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 
Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to Can- 
didates under 25 years of age, Prizes are awarded to Students in their various 
years amounting in the aggregate to more than £300. DentaL ScHooL.—A Den- 
tal Scl ool is attached to the H a which affords to Students all the instruction 
required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. CotiEGEe.—A Residential College is in 
course of erection upon a site close to the Hospital, to accommodate about 50 
Students in addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. The College contains 
a large Dining Hall, ard Reading Rooms for the use of the Students’ Clab.—For 
Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 8.E. 








UNivexsiry LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
sie _ lst. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Mr. R. J. Godlee, M.S., B.A., 
The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on September 
24th. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. i 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated curing the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 18 being resident, as 
House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric-Assistant, &c., are filled up by Com- 
petition during the year, and these, as well as Clerkships and Dresserships, are 
open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 


Prozpectuses, with fall information as to Classes, Prizes, &c, may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 





COLLEGE, 











J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
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WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1889-90 are NOW READY. 
I.—DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
II.—DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
III.—DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV.—DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
V.—DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
VI.—SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. (value £12 to £100 per annum). 
Apply to Mr. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester, or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


o- GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE. 





CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
FIFTEENTH SESSION, 1889-90. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A, Examinations, and 
to direct private reading. Open on October Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced natura, to pre- 
pare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to sive help in Home Educa- 
tion. Open on October 10th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English oe 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Edueation, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 

Pr uses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ANGLO-SAXON for BEGINNERS by CORRESPONDENCE.—A Special Class 
for Beginners will begin early in October, in connection with the St. George’s 
Classes. Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 3 and 5 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882 ; incor- 
porated March, 1886), Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residence for Women-Students of University College and the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 
PrincrpaL.—Miss GROVE. 
The HALL will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HON. SEC. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRIDAY, September 20th. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and NAVAL CADET- 

SHIPS.—_An EXAMINATION will be HELD in SKPTEMBER to 

admit four BOYS, at half-fees, into the Scholarship Class of a large, very well. 

known Preparatory School.—For Particulars, address Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
care of Brown, Gould, and Co., 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 











ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.— 
Head-Master: OC. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master : T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—This School wiil 
REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 19th. For Prospectuses and other informa. 
tion, apply to the Head-Master ; to Mr. Jackson (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.); 
or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. 





| | ieee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF ManaGeMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kiugscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, : 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diplo &e. 1 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sti, 1989, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College, 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 

have VACANCIKS. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 

comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York, 





LENALMOND.—TWO or MORE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (£50) in October. Also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to 
WARDEN. The College, pate built on beautiful site under the Grampians, 
near Perth, enjoys a hardly rivalled climate. Prepares direct for Universities, 
1.C.8., Army, and Commerce. Classical and Modern Sides. Special tuition when 
needed. Buildings (Hall, Chapel, Classrooms, Dormitories, &c.) well warmed 
throughout. New Gymnasium (to serve also as Drill-Hall) ready next term. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
St ey = 4 Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. The 
New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS: 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four 
to Six Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boardinz-House arrangements, 
apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 16th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th. Special 
arrang ts have been made for the reception of very young children. A large 





ERMANY.—Comfortable HOME for English Girls wishing 

to study German Life and Manners, French, Music, or Art. Special 
opportunities for visiting Museums and Picture-Galleries, attending Concerts, kc. 
Careful attention given to all matters of health.—References and Prospectus on 


Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-Honse, and a trained Mistress 
attends.—Prospectuse3 and information as to Fees (which range from two to six 
guineas), Boarding-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or frum the Secre- 
tary, Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 








application to Frialein PAULINE LANGE, 13 Maassen Strasse, Berlin, W. 
—ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 


Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 to £10, in Decomber.— 
Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


T. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT.— 

HeAp-MastER—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Camb., ore 

of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master 
of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close tothe sea. Chapel, Sanatorium, 
Infirmary, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, Workshop, &c.; 14 acres of well- 
timbered and beautiful Grounds; Cycle-Path, Tennis-Courts, &. ; Sea-Bathing 
and Boating. 

Inclusive Fees, £0 guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scholarships of £10, 
£15, and £21 are annually thrown open for competition. 

Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad. : 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Sussex (1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle).—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in London, St. 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater; or Horsham, Sussex, 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Address, Miss HIBBURD. 























VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The SIXTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. The Classes 
prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, 
and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :—1. For 
Regular Day Students. 2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 3. Classes in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 4. For Medical Students. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 19th. 








HRISTMAS TERM, 1889.—Miss S. W. CASH, assisted 
by Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 
September 18th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CounciL—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vick-PrestipENT—Kev. J. M. WILSON, 
HEAvD-MISTRESS—Miss WOODS. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 2lst. 


Application for admissio1 should be made to the SECRETARY, at the School, 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton, 


Boarding House, Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. 


pz SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 








UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 

Sydenham, S.E. Established over Thirty Years.—Principals: Mrs. TODD 

and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, riding. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Come 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Batb, 
Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
alee fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BERKHAMSTED.— 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.—Two Ladies are 
bringing several Boarders to attend the High School, and have the sanction of 
the Governors to receive other gentlemen’s danghters for the same Dg omen 
Prospectus on application to Miss REYNOLDS or Miss LE MERCIER, care of 
Head-Mistress. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Heap-MastsR—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Bruton, B.A. (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T. M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E, J. Bunnett, B.A. Camb. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT.—Miss Haigh, Mdlle, Héron, Miss Lucas. 














LADY, residing in S. Hampstead, receives as 
BOARDERS a few YOUNG LADIES attending Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, or (for Private Lessons. Bracing air.—For terms, &c. apply to Miss 
AIREY, 22;Lancaster Road,!Belsize Park, N.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—————- 


Armstrong (F.), Noel and Geoff, CF 8VO..scserssesessescesensseseeseeses ssees (HOgR) 1/6 
(Nat. Soe.) 3/ : By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE.” 


Banning and Blessing, cr 8V0.........+++.s+008 
Barnes (P.), Martyrs to Freedom, cr 8vo.. 
Beale (A.), Rose Mervyn, cr 8vo........ sahios ; 
BE Bi 90's THO. GMO .o55.50000505-205e0snvsnnnas eoninvomnesvovensmpeevbiveesd-t8 (Brentano) 1/ 
Brooks (G.), W. E. Gladstone and English Politics, er 8vo 





scteeieiaemenennall Hogg) 3/ 





Chamisso Peter Schlemihl, edited by E. 8, Bucheim.. 





( 
.... (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 DIANA. 
..(W. Faweett) 1/6 
Carpenter (E.), Civilisation : its Cause, &., cr 8VO .......+.++4-+ Sonnenschein) 2/6 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/0 


ce. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs, 


May), Author of “ Godfrey Helstone,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


“ Miss Craik can always be counted upon to write a pleasant domestic stor 


Spanbam: CH. WL) Deteesbadiows Witel, BEBO eccccccsco gener (Nat. Soc.) 2/0 marked by pretty sentiment and excellent taste, and not without a certain quiee 


Felton (M.), Eena Romney, cr 8vo ..... sepsbenepaen wee 
Fifty-Two Stories for Boys, Cr 8V0.........:s0ee006 ees steeeeee 
Frazer Prize Essays on Agnosticism, by Veritas Vincit, 
Frith (H.), Captains of Cadets, cr 8vo 
Gilbert (W. S.), Foggerty’s Fairy, cr 8vo....... 
Gizycki (G. Von), Student’s Manual of Ethic: 
Green (E. M.), Child of the Caravan, 4to ........ 
Harrell (H.), Joint Stock Companies’ Act, er 8 
Home Gymnastics for the Whole and Sick, 8vo 
Hope (A. R.), Romance of the Forest, cr 8vo... 
Lawson (W.), Wisdom Grave and Gay, cr 8vo 
Legends and Myths of Hawaii, 8vo 
Nicolson (J. B.), County Council Guide 
Our Christmas Box, 4to ......... dbannisensecsent 
Parsons (F.), The World’s Best Books, er 8 
Peard (F. M.), Blue Dragon, cr 8vo 
Roosevelt (Th.), Winning of the West, 2 vol 
TRBE ADDER) snevevnconpessnses sui snsseesoypnsens me 
Salter (W. N.), Ethical Religion, cr 8vo 































Not 420 as announced 





ith & Farran) 2/6 


(Routledge) 3/6 ss 
...(Sonnenschein) 4/6 An IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles Herri 
(Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
seseee(Waterlow) 5/0 
(Brentano) 7/6 
essa (Hogg) 3/6 | of humour, which emerges even in some of the most tragic situations 
artridge) 2/0 | picture of ramshackle Irish provincial society it is inimitable... I 
case (Brentano) 15/0 | additional merit of being absolutely unpolitical......A charming and brilliant 
W. Blackwood) 5/0 | novel.’’—Observer. n 
iffith & Farran) 2/6 
Re (Brentano) 6/6 
National Society) 3/6 


....(Patnams) 21/0 


(Griffith & Farran) 3/6 humour,.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


Now ready. 


and Martin Ross. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. ng 
“Quite one of the best Irish novels of the generation .....The book ig brimful 


As a 
It has the 





By the AUTHOR of “WORTH WAITING FOR,” 
“This novel is one of the best of the season.” —Athenzum, 


sone Brent 7/6 
Saunders (T. B.), Religion, cr 8vo Presa | 3/6 The SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. By J 
Seymour (M.), Ada Norman’s Trials, &€., CY SVO....c..ccccececseeseeeeeeenens (Hogg) 2/6 - 












Songs and Poems for Children, cr 8vo ......... paneniene 
Star of Gezer, the King’s Daughter, by Sybil, er 8vo 
Vine (F. T.), Ices, Plain and Decorated, cr 8vo 
Ward (J. M.), Base Ball, cr 8vo .. 
Weeks (L. E.), Jacqueline, cr 8V0 .......seeeereee 

Whinyates (A.), Plays for Young Actors, 16mo ... 











NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ SpecTATOR ” will be published 


half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 


(Hogg) 1/6 
fith & Farran) 6/0 
see (Maclaren) 2/0 
(Brentano) 1/6 
(Jarrold) 3/6 
...(Dean) 3/6 


Mastermay, Author of “A Fatal Error,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
“ Exciting and well told.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MDLLE. DE MERSAO,” 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris. In 3 


vols, crown 8yo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ COUNTESS IRENE.” 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. By 


any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








J. Foeerty. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





This day, SECOND EDITION, imperial 16mo, 53 Illustrations, 6s, 


Applications tov Oonten of the SPECTATOR, and Communications BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By “EK. H. A.” 


upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, —_ Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon .., see Ae se wee OL 8 Ci 04d: Sin 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... beat EOD pe bee 016 3B ..150 8 2 








DOCTOR’S WIDOW, with grown-up daughters, 
RECEIVES YOUNG LADIES of good family as boarders. Every ad- 
vantage for studying Music and Art is offered, together with a comfortable home. 
Moderate terms. Keferences given and expected.—Frau Dr. VON DESSAUER, 
Schnorrstrasse 9/3, Munich, 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 

Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 

panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
List of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 3}d.—166 Regent Street, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


: ie 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 44d. 


OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
For the SESSION, 1889-90. 


MacmILLan and Co., London; J. E. Cornisx, Manchester. 


PSTATSS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S.W. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ws see one one £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ., ws sue nee vee -—-12,000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 











“As ‘The Tribes on My Frontier’ graphically and humorously described the 
animal surroundings of an ‘Indian Bungalow,’ the present work describes with 
much pleasantry the human officials thereof, with their peculiarities, idiosyn. 
crasies, and to the European, strange methods of duty. Each chapter contains 
character sketches by the illustrator of ‘ The Tribes,’ and the work is a ‘ natural 
history’ of the native tribes who in India render us service. 

“There is plenty of fun in ‘Behind the Bungalow,’ and more than fun for 
those with eyes to see...... They show through all their fun a keen observation of 
native character, and a just appreciation of it.”—World. 


THIRD EDITION, imperial 16mo, 8s. 6d. 


The TRIBES on MY FRONTIER: an 


Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By ‘E,H. A.’ With 50 Illustrations 
by F. G. Macrae, 


“A very clever record of a year’s observations round the Bungalows in Dusty. 
poor...... The writer is always amusing, never dull.”’—Field. 

‘A delightful book, irresistibly funny in description and illlustrations, but 
full of genuine science too......There is not @ dull or uninstructive page in the 
whole book.’’—Knowledge. 


EIGHTH EDITION, imperial 16mo, 73 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


LAYS of IND. By Aliph Cheem. Concise, 


Satirical, and Descriptive Poems, jllustrative of Anglo-Indian Life, 


SECOND EDITION, imperial 16mo, 4s, 6d. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES and OTHER 


VERSES: Humorous Poems of Indian Official and Social Life. By RupyarD 
KipirnG, Author of ** Plain Tales from the Hills,” “ Soldiers Three,” &. 
“ Achieves the feat of making Anglo-Indian society flit and intri isibl 
before our eyes.”—Sir W. Hunter, in the Academy. _— nepali 





W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
THACKER, SPINK and OCO., Calcutta. 





SEPTEMBER 15th. ] [PRICE 2s, 6p. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. 
1, LIBERALISM OF THE FuTuRE, W. T. Stead. 
2, ArT Kpucation. Sir James D, Linton, P.R.I,; Hubert Herkomer, R.A.; 
H. H. La Thangue. 
8. Eurrripes. A. W. Verrall. 
4, THE LAMENT OF BARBARA. (Illustrated.) Mrs. Fuller Maitland. 
5. THE BoyHOoD OF SCHILLER, (Lllustrated.) Otto Brahm. 
6, ELECTIONEERING IN THE UNITED StTaTEs. George Brooks. 
7. LIGHT AND SHaDOw. (Concluded.) Edward Garnett. 
8. Marressa. (Illustrated.) Graham Tomson. 
9, MELANCHOLY IN LITERATURE, HE. Verharren, 
10. WORLD IN SEPTEMBER, The Editor. 
With several Full-page and other Illustrations, by A. Sacheverel-Coke, Miss 
Sophia Beale, Miss Channer, &c. With Tux MAnoNna OF PERUGINO as Frontis- 
piece, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


READY IMMEDIATELY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The Authorised Translation of Madame CARETTE’S great and popular Work, 
** Souvenirs Intimes de la Cour des Tuileries.’ 


MY MISTRESS: THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 


Or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 











London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 


1889-90, 








The SCHOOL CALENDAR, Revised for 1890 [Preparing.] we 20 


ENGLISH—Annotated Editions. 


EpiTor or AvTHOR. 


ON CHRONICLE. From 800 to 1001 : 
ANGLOSe Texts, CCCC 173 and Bodl. Laud 636, bR: id Davis, D.Lit. 


haited, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary .. [Preparing. 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Dissertation and Notes J, Devry, M.A... .... 1/0 
GRAY’S POEMS. With Life, Appendix, and Notes Rev. J. Mirrorp AG 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Bk. I, Notes, &. OC. P. Mason, F.C.P. 1/0 
SHAKESPEARE’S cencenmueies of a ¥. Brac BarneEtTT, B pe AS} 10 


No Text ... aaa Lond. ... 
SHAKESPEARE’S SHENRYV. NoText.. ... “ m nl 
a TEMPEST woo - » 1/0 
MACBETH gg ws, ows “ is ww 1/0 
HAMLET a ae . ‘- 10 


ENGLISH—Class Books. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR, 47thThousand C, P. Mason, F.C.P. ... 0/9 


OUTLINES of GRAMMAR, 71st Thousand ... a “ ee 2/0 
SHORTER GRAMMAR. 34th Thousand aon pe aa os WG 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 125th Thousand oa ” ” wwe 3/6 
PRACTICE and — in the <_ “ 

SEN CES oo eee ” ” oo 2/0 
psouist GRAMMAR = | ANALYSIS. 17th Dr. ErNEST ADAMS on A 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 22nd Edition nv es * 4/6 


LATIN—Texts only— 


CH3AR—DE BELLO GALLICO.. oe eo G@. Lona, M.A. ... ai 
CICERO—DE SENECTUTE et DE AMICITIA 16 
et EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. 1 vol... “a ” : ‘ 
HORATIUS _s... ae one ao «. A.J. Macieane, M.A, ... 1/6 
JUVENAL et PERSIUS Mies) A ea » Pe «ws WG 
LUCRETIUS H. A. J. Monro, M.A.... 2/0 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINAet JUGURTHA @. Lone, M.A... set 3 
TERENTI COMOEDIAE Dr. WAGNER ath woe 2/6 
VERGILIUS ... ‘obs eee ‘ee ws J. Conrneton, M.A, at ee 


LATIN—Annotated Editions— 


CEZSAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. Complete GrorGeE Lone, M.A. ... 4/0 
is BookI. With 1/6 
Vocabulary by W. "R. R, SHILLeTO, M.A. a id = 

a DEBELLOGALLICO. BooksI. to III.. ne * «se UE 
” ” ” ” IV.-V. ... ” ” eee 1/6 
” ” ” ” VI. -VIL... ” ” eee 1/6 
‘. ‘ Notes, pana be Man} Rev. W. 0. Compton ... 4/6 
CICERO—DE SENECTUTE . sua George Lone, M.A. ... 1/6 
” DE AMICITIA eee ina ase eee ” 28 os IN 
HORACE (Bibliotheca Classica) ... tse we A.J, MacuEane, M.A... 8/0 
- Complete... 9 99 ww. 3/6 
” ODES. Book I. With Voeabulary by V6 

A. H. Dennis, M.A. ... * ” acl 
” ODES, aa SECULARE, and} 2/0 

EPODE , ” “| 

” Boning BPISTLES, and ART * 

POETRY... .. on ” « 3 
LIVY. Book II. ... on ae eee = .. J. PRENDEVILLE ow ae 
” oo oe one eon eee eee L.D. DowDALL, M.A4.,B.D. 3/6 


” so 22H lu eee eo oo eve ” we 3/6 


” 
SALLUST—JUGURTHA n,n wee f yoy ee 7 }2/0 


1 < Profs. ConrnaTon and 
VIRGIL—BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 3 vols.... . each 10/6 





GREEK—Texts (continued)-— 


EpIToR oR AUTHOR. 


THUOYDIDES. 2 vols... pn ‘s eos J.G. Donaxpson, D.D. 


BELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


each 2/0 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI J. F. Macmicuaet, A.B, 1/6 
N ESTAMENTUM GRAECE, Textus : 
ae 1580. Editio Major. With taaitionall + en RIVENER, | 7/6 
Readings and References, Small post 8vo ... eee ee — J 
GREEK—Annotated Editions— 
ZESCHYLUS (Bibliotheca Classica) ... on . F. A. Pater, LL.D. 8,0 
AGAMEMNON, PERS, EU- 
MENIDES, PROMETHEUS visors, } ‘s oe each 1,6 
SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS aas oa 
ARISTOPHANES—PLUTUS... di sea .. Rev. H. Hotpen, LL.D. 2/0 
EURIPIDES—HECUBA, ALCESTIS, BACCH 2, ) 
MEDEA, PHENISS&, IPHIGENIA IN+F. A, Patey, LL.D. 
TAURIS ... cal each 1/6 
HOMER-—ILIAD. Books Zz rm VI... aa aaa = ad 2/6 
” ” ” VII. to XII. eee eee 99 on 2/6 
b 
— — -*aoae t " 6/0 
PLATO—APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CRITO. W. Waener, Ph.D. 2/6 
SOPHOCLES—ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, captains YF. A. Parey, LL.D. 
COLONEUS, AJAX «oJ each 1/6 
‘ PHILOCTETES, TRACHINI.. “a » each 2/6 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. vo wa « Prof.T.W.Douaan,M.A. 3/6 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Book I. << «.» J. F.Macmicwaer, M.A. 1/6 
en i » IlI.and III. “ ae = 146 
‘a os SUc@MBU, ic 1/6 
“a CYROPEDIA. BooksI. and II.... G@.M. Gonna M. A. each 1/6 
” ” ” V. and VI. ” ” each 1/6 
os HELLENICS. BookII. ... «» L.D.DOWDALL,M.A.,,B,D. 2/0 
es MEMORABILIA Rey. P. Frost, M.A, 3,0 
FRENCH—Annotated | Editions— 
CORNEILLE—HORACE LE CID, POLYEUCTE F.E.A.Gasc ... each 0/6 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 18th Edition saa ” eo 1/6 
MOLIERE—LES FEMMES _ LE ' 
BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME , od ” » each 0/6 
RACINE—IPHIGENIE pee ” ” 0/6 
FREN CH—Class ns 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 106th Thousan | F, E. A. Gasc « 10 
SECOND 47th Thousand ro ao ‘“ — 
(Key to the above two Books, in 1 vol., 33. 6d.) 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, 45th Thou. = Pe 2/6 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION, 17th Thousand aa Pa 3/0 
(Key, 6s.) 
» PROSODY ... Sa oa A. Gosset, M.A. 3/0 
GERMAN—Annotated Editions— 
BENEDIX—Dr. WESPE. With Vocabulary Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. 2/6 
GOETHE—HERMANN and DOROTHEA.., E. Bett, M.A. ... 1/6 
GUTZKOW’S ZOPF UND SCHWERT «+ Prof. F. Lanes, Ph.D, 2/6 
FREYTAG—Die JOURNALISTEN sa as ‘“ oe 2/6 
SCHILLER—MAID of ORLEANS ... eae «» Dr. WAGNER mw ae 
aa MARIA STUART in aa ve «=. Kastner, B,-és-L,,. 1/6 
‘<“ WALLENSTEIN’S TOD pod Dr, BucHHFIM... 2/6 
GERMAN—Class Books— 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER ... Prof. LANGE .w. 1/6 
CONCISE GERMAN GRAMMAR (Elementary) o a we 2/0 
(Advanced)... os * 1/6 
PROGRESSIVE EXAMINATION COURSE (Ele.) a 2 2/0 
” ” sy (Inter.) ” ” 2/0 
” ” ” (Ady. ) ” ” . 1/6 
GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION, 12th Edition Dr. BucHHErm .., a 
(Ker to Parts I. and II., 2nd Edition, 3s. ; to Parts III. and IV., 4s.) 
BOTANY— 
The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. W. R, Harwarp. 6th Edition 4/6 
GEOLOGY— 
STUDENT’S HANDBOOK aad PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. A. J. com 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. oe ve =6/0 
STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of ‘HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. ‘A. J. Jeune: 
Browne, B.A.,, F.G.S. ese eee 
“An admirably planned and welexeesied: heenttonite: *_Jour ma of Educati ion. 
MUSIC— 
TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. 13th Edition. Prof. Banister ue ae 
CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC. 9th Edition. Rey. Dr, Bonavia Hv NT... 3/6 


LECTURES on MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 2nd Edition. Prof, Banister... 





NETTLESHIP.... 
” ECLOGUES, GECRGICS, and a Prof. Commnaron’ s sib 6 
Books I.tolV. ... ose tion, Abridged. 
” ECLOGUES and GEORGIOS ts 1s 99 oe 
” GEORGICS, Books I, and II. ... aa i a me = 
” AZNEID, Books V.to XII. ... “a aa ee 4/6 
” ” Book I. Vocabulary by W. 1/6 
F, R. SHILLETO, M.A... ” ” Sty oa 
” ” I. &IL,U1.&1V. In2vols. os ae each 1/6 
” 9 V. and VI. In1 vol. ah © os sour 
"om  Vierttnd Xin Insvols,.$ =» each (1/6 
GREEK—Texts. 
£30HYLUS sa asa ae nae w» F. A. Parey, LL.D. ... 2/0 
EURIPIDES. § vols. a ont po eee Po 99 each 2/0 
HERODOTUS. 2 vols. ... aa nl ti .. J.G.BLAKESLEY,D.D. each 2/0 
HOMERIILIAS. I,-XII. i ‘ea as .. FV A. Patey, LL.D ... 1/6 
SOPHOCLES rr re ia ne ea ae - = oT 
London: 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
and CQ. 
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BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 





The Third Volume of Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia 
of Universal Information. 
Annandale, M.A., LL.D., with numerous Illus- 
trations, price 6s. in cloth, or 8s. 6d. in half- 


morocco, is now ready at all Booksellers. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


Edited by Charles 


arid, 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH 
DICTIONARY for TOURISTs 
BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan 
tuck, 10s, 6d.; morocco, 12s. 6d, “Complete. 
Times. “Without a rival.”’—Spectator, “The 
most portable.”’—Scotsman. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hil, 


Paris: Ernest LEROovx, 28 Rue Bonaparte. 
And all Booksellers, ‘ 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8yo, 


PRACTICAL PLAN for 
A mse Tree GLISH and ieee: 
as a 
MONEY. By the late Warten Bacrnon wy eesal 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Conatitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., 
Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, Secretary. 


Rs 4227 BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
cnlars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. § Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 

W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


; Sees =" ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 


Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,8.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccIDENTS OF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AINST BY 


AG. THE 
RAILWAY ieee a ASSURANCE 


MPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation already 
Paid, £2,600,0C0. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 


ondon, 














West-EnpD OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





12 Waterloo Place, | 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


The Notepaper of the Day 
For Private and Professional Use. 


|THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


| 
See Watermark in Each Sheet, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 100, 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


A Mother writes :—"‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom Prices, 


Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’"8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
TuHE Mi11Ls, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Celebrated 
Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal Merinoes and 
Cashmeres. 


PoLLoway's PILLS.—Eyreesep 


EXxIsTENcE.—Th's medicine embraces every 
attribute required ina general and domestic remedy. 
It overturns the foundations of disease laid by defec- 
tive food and impure air. In obstructions or conge3- 
tions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, 
these Pills are especially serviceable and eminently 
successful, They should be kept in readiness in every 
‘family, being a medicine of incomparable utility for 

oung persons, especially those of feeble constitutions. 
hey never cause pain or irritate the most sensitive 
nerves or most tender bowels. Holloways Pills are 
the best known purifiers of the blood, the most active 














GOLD MEDAL 


PARIS, 1878 | 


promoters of absorption and secretion, whereby all 
poisonous and obnoxious particles are removed from 
-both solids and fluids, 


HOT. Price 23, 64, 

*,* This little book has been 1 i > 
is republished in view of the Monetary penn and 
be held in Paris during the present month, —- 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


CONOMICAL, DAINTY, and 
|. PRACTICAL DISHES, with the Use f 
Liebig “ COMPANY’S” Extract of Meat, * 
Compiled by Emity Corrs, 
. - ay 

IEBIG'S ExTRACT OF MEaT Compan: imi 
Fenchurch Avenue, EO. Limited, 
Post-free on application, 


Bry & Co’s A 1 SAUCE, 











Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





porte. MEATS. Also, 





| ae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





~—— SOUP,and JELLY, andother 





i, for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
— contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 

rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
essionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—s on —— to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 

















USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—"' I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
DBSG: scicaccscicvitsrescecssves £1010 0 
Half-Page .......00. 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page........ «ws ous 6 
Narrow Column .. 310 0 
Half-Column........ 115 0 
Quarter-Column 017 6 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pages 
14s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 
Twelve Months. 
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navel 
eASSELL AND COMPANY’S 


NEW SERIALS. 





TRELY NEW PUBLICATION 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price 1s., 
THE 


CABINET PORTRAIT 
GALLERY, 


Containing 4 Series of CABINET 
PHOTOGRAPHS of Eminent Men and 
Women of the Day, from Photographs 
by Messrs. W. and D. DOWNEY, Photo- 
ers to the Queen, with accompanying 
Biographical Sketches. 


ENT 


graph 


PART I., ready SEPT. 26rH, price 1s. 


Each Part of THE CABINET PORTRAIT 
GALLERY will contain three Cabinet-sized Photo- 
graphs, the usual price of which is 23, each, 
exquisitely produced in the most perfect style of 
Woodbury-type, and mounted on white cardboard 
with a tint border. 


PART I., ready SEPT. 26rx, 
Price 7d., 
of an ILLUSTRATED SERIAL EDITION of 


THE HOLY LAND 
AND THE BIBLE. 


By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings 
by HENRY A. HARPER. 


*,* With PART I. will be iszued, free of charge, a 
Large Map in Colours of the Holy Land. 


“ Encyclore lical in character, and an Illustrative 


Bible Commentary.’’—Times. 
patented nctoncionbone dh 


The Illustrations for this Edition have been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Henry A. Harper, a member of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, who went out to the 
East and spent several years in preparing the 
Drawings, which will be found faithful artistic 
representations of the places and things illustrated. 
Engravings of Photographs specially taken for the 
purpose will also be given. 


In view of the projected visit of H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT VICTOR to India this Winter, Messrs. 
CASSELL and COMPANY have arranged to publish 
« New Issue, 


In MONTHLY PARTS, price 74., of 


CASSELL’S ILLUS- 
TRATED HISTORY 
OF INDIA. 


With 400 Illustrations, 
PART I, ready SEPTEMBER 26ru, price 7d. 

*,* With PART I. will be issued, free of charge, 
a magnificent PORTRAIT of H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT VICTOR (size, 29 in, by 21 in.), beautifully 
printed in Lithography. 


NOW READY, PART I., price 6.1., of the NEW 
SERIAL ISSUE of the 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


A Manual of Domestic Medicine by Emi- 
nent Physicians and Surgeons of the 
Principal London ospitals. 
wr 4 Rae sang Chart of Instructions by a well known 
peg yr giving information on Medical, Surgical, 
and Sanitary Subjects, has been specially pre red 
for issue with this Edition, and is issued, free of 
charge, with PART I, 
“The range of subjects dealt with is wonderfully 
comprehensive, and the book will be worth ten times 
its cost.” —Daily Chronicle, 


*,* Prospectuses of the above Publications will be sent 
post. Sree on application. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


And all Booksellers’, 











CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED and ENLARGED.—Jast a 8vo, cloth, 183. 
A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. By Bartholomew Price, 
Sy ra a oe! Sedleiau Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. Vol. II.—DYNAMICS of 
*,* Being Vol, IV. of the same Author's “ Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus,” 


NEW EDITION of CHAMBERS’ “ henge rrr on of ASTRONOMY.” 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 
A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. 
oo Tea inc bt LAE ged TS 
e remaining Volumes, II.—INS' an A ‘ASTRONOMY ; It.— 
HEAVENS, will be published in due course. Seeeramere 


COMPLETION of a S and BURBURY’S “ MESOSRMETE and MAGNETISM.” 
ust published, 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d. 

The MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 
H. W. Warsow, D.Sc., F.R.S., formeriy Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and S. H. Bursury, M.A:, 
formerly Fellow of ‘St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Vol. II.—-MAGNETISM and ELECTRO- DYNAMICS. 

®,* Vol. I, —ELEOTROSTATICS, 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d., still on sale, 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—_HECUBA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Cecil H. 


RussELL, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton Colleze ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 68 


A GRAMMAR of the RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. ‘By. W. RB. Morfill, MA, 
Oriel College, Oxford. With Reading Lessons. 
*,* The author's object has been to give a concise — clear analysis of the word-forms and syntax of the Russian 
anguage. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth 
TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS ADVERSUS - ‘GENTES PRO CHRIS- 
TIANIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. H. Binpiey, M.A., Merton College, Oxford, 
oe The Editor has endeavoured to meet the wants of young theological students, 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SCOTT’S MARMION. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Bayne. 


*,* Uniform with Professor Minto’s Edition of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 


NEW EDITION of FOWLER'S INDUCTIVE LOGIC, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed mainly for the use of 
Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fow Ler, D. D., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a Collection Ot Examples, 


NEW EDITION of SWEET'S AUGLOSAXO® READER. 
Just ER.” extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. . 
An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. With Grammatical 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Fifth Edition, Revised and Ealarzed. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 


OVID.—TRISTIA. BOOKIII. Edited, with English Notes and Introduction, 


by 8S. G. Owen, M.A., Classical Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. 


Just ?G00D W crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHAUCER.—The LEGEND of GOOD WOMEN. ay ee by Rev. Ww. W. 
Sxeat, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge ; Editor of ‘‘ An E 4 y of the 
English Language,” * Piers the Plowman,” &. 

‘«” A Companion Volume to ‘Chaucer's “ Minor Poems,”’ by the same Editor. 


The OXFORD EDITION of the VULGATE NEW aan. 
Just published, 4to, stiff cover, 12s. 

NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI TESU CHRISTI LATINE, 
Secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad Codicum Manuscriptorum Fidem Recensuit IOHANNES Worps- 
worTH, S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis, in Operis Societatem Adsumto Henrico IvLiaNno Wuite, A.M. 
Societatis et Andreae Collegi Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice-Principal‘, Partis Prioris Fasciculas Primus 
Euangelium Secundum Mattheum. 


A = GREEK - ENGLISH gee 
Just published, small 4to, cloth, 12+. 6d. 
An INTERMEDIATE GREEK- ENGLISH LEXICON. Founded upon the 
Seventh Edition of ‘* Liddell and Scott’s Greek-Enylish Lexicon.” 

This Abridgment of the Oxford Greek Lexicon has been undertaken in compliance with wishes expressed by 
several experi:nced Schoolmasters. It is an entirely new work, andit is hoped that it will meet their requirements, 
A a of SELECTIONS from 9 
published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7 
CHARACTERS and EPISODES of the GREAT REBELLION. Selected from 
the History and er .. Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and Edited, with Short Notes, by the 

Very Rev. &. D. Forte, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. 
a” Uniform with “ "The Wit and Wisdom of Dr, Johnson,” by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled gilt san hae 
BURNS: SELECTED POEMS. Edited, with Intro uction, Notes, and a 
Glossary, by J. LoGre RoBertson, M.A. 
NEW VOLUME of the bias ae oor of oa BIOLOGICAL MEMOIRS, 
ust published, &vo, clot 
ESSAYS upon HEREDITY aa KINDRED BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. By 
Dr. Avaust WEISMAN, of the University of Freiburg. Authorised Translation. Edited b f- B. 
Povutton, M.A., F.L.S., Tator of Keble Oollege, Oxford; Seumar ScHontanp, Ph.D.; and A. E. Su1p- 
LEY, M.A., F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cembridge. 
ba Uniform with Memoirs on the Physiology of Nerve, Muscle, a " the Electrical Organ,” Edited by 
Professor J. Burdon Sanderson. 
NEW lo by Professor NETTLESHIP. 
nblished, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. By Henry Nettleship, M.A., 
Professor of Latin, Oxford. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
Just ULLU - Edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
A COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. By Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of 


Trinity College, Osford, and ~trdno sll in Latin Literature. 








Already published, by the SAME EDITOR. 
CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Iterum recognovit, apparatum criticum 
prol addidit, Roprxson Exuis, A.M. Demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 


CATULLI VERONENSIS CARMINA SELECTA, secundum recognitionem 
Rosinson Euiis, A.M, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 63, 
rtd br cloth, 16s, 
P. OVIDI NASONIS TRISTIUM, L ri V. Recensuit 8. G. Owen, A.M., 
Accedunt Libri Marciani et Libri Turonensis RJ 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES sent free on application, 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING and MODERN THOUGHT. Two Lectures by J. 


R. Lerzopy, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, Magee College, Londonde 
Primarily intended for Students of the College, but the requirements of the poceroat reader have been kept 


in view throughout. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


London : 
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BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


DR. MACKAY’S 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 


Revised, ]8mo, 4d, 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 18ist 


Thousand, Revised, 18mo, 1s. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 14th Edition, 


Revised, crown 8vo, 2s. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 53rd Thou- 


sand, Revised, crown 8yvo, 3s, 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


‘sand, Revised, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Illustrations, 30th Thousand, Revised, ls. 6d, 


86th Thousand, 


11th Thou- 


DR. PAGE’S 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
¢ EOG wend yg Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor Lapwortu, 
irming » 28. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
nage With Engravings, Revised and Enlarged by the Same, Third 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
aoe ar 12th Edition, Revised and almost entirely Rewritten by 
e , 33. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Sixth 
Edition, with Glossary, 7s. 6d. 





PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and 


Enlarged, post 8vo, with Engravings, 18s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


crown Svo, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


Sixth Edition, with Engravings, 3s, 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY. Third Edition, 


with Engravings, 1s. 6d. 
MANUAL of PALHONTOLOGY. 
vols. Svo, with Engravings, 423, 


ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH. Witha 


Glossary and Index, crown 8vo, with Engravings, 10s, 6d. 


Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 


Second Edition, 2 


PROFESSOR MINTO'S 
MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. 
Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, from 
Chaucer to Shirley. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DR. POTTS’ AND REV. C. DARNELL’S. 
ADITUS FACILIORES : an Easy Latin Construing 
Book. 10th Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRACI: an Easy Greek 
Construing Book. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 





CAMENARUM FLOSCULI. By Dr. Porrs and W. A. 
Hearp, M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE. By Dr. Joun Ross. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. With Notes and 
Essays. By the Rev. J. Hunter Smiru, M,A., King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 


JOHN GERARD. Orown 8vo, 3s. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Dr. Jamus 
Ovrriz, 53rd Thousand, ls, 6d. 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. By Francis CurHBertson, 
M.A., LL.D. Sixth dition, 1s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BOTANY. By Dr. Roserr Brown. Crown 
8vo, with Lilustrations, 12s, 6d. 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, Revised by Sir CHarLes A, CAMERON, N.D., 
F,R.G.S.1., &c. 15th Edition, feap., 63, 6d. 


JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 86th Thousand. Revised by Sir C, A. Cameron, M.D., &c. 
With Engravings, 1s. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Petr, M.A. Library 
Edition, 31s. 6d. College Edition, 7s. 6d. Abridged School Kdition, 2s, 


BLACKWOODS’ 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
EMBRACES 


Literary, Geographical, and Historical Reading-Books, 


STANDARD AUTHORS, RECITATION BOOKS, ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIO, 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, COMPOSITION, &c. 


A Catalogue 0, the Complete Series will be sent post-free to Head-Teachers on 
application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


——— irs 
WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKs 


FROM the GREEN BAG. By F.M. 
‘Through Green Glasses,” “ The Voyage of the roa Author of 
** All the synonyms of laughable, droll, and humorous may well bi R 
these. There is something peculiarly tickling in the unsuspectin applied to 
expression to be found on every page.” —Atheneum, Dg turns of 


Tue facts sot forth in clar array a Of caneesonte eee Oe 
sear iralstion, By J. 7. Neoe os © > CT? SOMO Aspects of 
‘Worthy of thoughtful and weighty consideration.”—Scotsman. 
reba ete Sa eeu iommamee ene 
Se aatiah Leak Shoe As Sctmpnlen ohana 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


ROY’SREPENTANCE. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols 
The STORY of a MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin 


3 vols. 
“Tt contains several excellent character sketches drawn with real hu 
insight.’’—Athenzum, mour and 


A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L.Farjeon. 8 yolg 

“‘ Mr, Farjeon’s new novel is one of the best he has ever written.”—Academy, 

AT the MOMENT of VICTORY. By C. L. Pirkis, 
vols. 


“ An interesting story with a very exciting catastrophe at the end,” — Pictorial 
World. 


ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols, 


“A very pleasant holiday volume,”—Literary World, 





PRIOE SIX SHILLINGS. 
The MASTER of RYLANDS. By Mrs. G. Lewis 


LEEDS. 


A RUINED RACE. By Mrs. Sigerson. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The STORY of MARY HERRIES. By J. Francis. 
The CRIME of KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. Vere 

ee PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
HER TWO MILLIONS. By William Westall. 
MISER FAREBROTHER. By B. L. Farjeon. 
The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. Riddell. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
HIS OTHER SELF. By E. J. Goodman, Author of 


“Too Curious.”’ 
AT the ELEVENTH HOUR. By E. T. Pickering, 
The FOG PRINCES. By Florence Warden. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books, 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free:— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c, 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. __ 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, §.W. 





HERAN and Cc O., 

e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, . 

in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 


A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 


Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 












186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A Complete Manual of | 
the Countries of the World, their Chief Centres of Trade and Means of Com- | 
munication, Natural Productions, Mineral Resources, Exports, Mannfac- | 
tures, &c. By Dr. Cart Zeupen. Translated by FinDLay MurRuEaD, M.A. | 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

«One of the best text-books ever written.’’—Scotsman, 


REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Taught by 
Picture and Plan. Embracing Direction, the Elements of Maps, Definitions, 
The Pictorial Examples are derived chiefly from the Geographical 
Features of England. By W. G. Baker, M.A. Cloth, ls, 9d. 
[Just published. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. For the Use of 


Schools. With Exercises and Vocabulary. By C.0.Sonntaa. Cloth, 2s. 
[Just published, 


«Practical, well-arranged, and thoroughly reliable. It seems to us just the 
thing for elementary school work.”’—Schoolmaster, 


DR. BURNS’ PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exer- 


cisesin Writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, and 
Latin Style. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 23.; KEY, 3s, 6d. 
«Amongst the many similar works this ought to take a high place,”—Educa- 


tional Times. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR, With Exercises. | 


| 
For Schools and Pupil Teachers. Cloth, 1s. 6d. | 
“A clear, simple, sensible elementary grammar, adapted for the use of the | 
| 
| 
| 





higher forms,”’—Journal of Education. 


STORIES and ESSAYS. A Series of Exercises in English | 
Composition. Cloth, 1s. | 
“This is a useful sequel to the ‘ Handbook of Composition Exercises’ already | 
noticed. The stories are all striking and sufficiently varied, and are classified with | 
a view to correct in succession the common errors of beginners in composition.”— | 
Educational Times, | 
| 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC on an ENTIRELY NEW 
METHOD. By Joun Jackson. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 
“Compiled on new lines, at once clear and exhaustive. Mr, Jackson’s work is, 
best of all, eminently practical,”’—Educational Times, . 


A SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY: or, Historical 
Note-Book. For the U f i ° i 
me te ne Bay Pupil Teachers, Students, &c, Compiled by 


** An excellent abstract of the memory work of history. We ond i 
with the greatest confidence.”—Schoolmaster. , tits eminence 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar 


SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Brought d 
to Year 1883, With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, poe oi 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“A thoroughly good book, well designed, and faithfully execnted.”— 
Schoolmaster. 


An EPIT0xe of HISTORY, Ancient, Medieval, and 
ern. For Students and General Reference. By O PLOETz. = 
lated, with extensive additions, by H. TrLuineHasrt. m Cloth, 7s. 6d. _ 


** In the 11 of its arrang t, as well as the fulness 1 
accuracy of its details, the work is almost unique.”—Times. amin 


BAYNHAM’S ELOCUTION. Select Readings and 
Recitations, with Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and 
Emphasis. By Gro. W. Baynuam, Teacher of Elocution in the Glasgow 
University, &c. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“As a guide to correct pronunciation, and to the adornments and graces of 
expression, this volume is marked by qualities of more than ordinary value.”— 

Daily Telegraph, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE; Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based on 
the New Edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, By CuarLes ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D. Cloth, 10s, 6d. ; half-morocco, 15s, . 


‘The ‘Concise Dictionary ’ stands first-—and by a long interval—among all the 





| one-volume English Dictionaries hitherto published.”—Academy. 


| The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymological 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. Illustrated by 
300 Engravings. Imperial 16mo, Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 
“This is the best Etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within 
moderate compass.”—Spectator, 





NEW READING BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 


The CENTURY READERS. With Numerous I[llustra- 
tions, Specially Designed and Engraved for the Series, and bound in cloth. 
PRIMER L., 23d. PRIMER IL., 3d. INFANT READER, 5d. 
READER IL, 8d. READER IV., 1s. 4d. 
READER ILI., 8d. READER V.,, ls. 6d. 
READER IIL, 1s. READER VI., ls. 6d. 

“The Century Readers are most prepossessing in appearance. Paper and 
type are excellent, and we have rarely seen a prettier binding. The passages 
are well graduated, and those written expressly for the series are admirably 
simple, and sometimes charming, without degenerating into silliness.” —Journal 
of Education. 





The SOVEREIGN READER. Scenes from the Life and 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. Henry. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“A really admirable volume, describing with some completeness the eventful 
reign of Queen Victoria, with its stirring events and wonderful progress right 
down to the present year.”—Teachers’ Aid, 


The DICKENS READER. Selected Passages from the 
Works of Cuartrs DICKENS, arranged and annotated for Class Reading. 
With a Biographical Notice of the Author. Cloth, ls. 4d. 


‘Such a selection has an irresistible charm for the young. The style is good, 
the moral is good, and the story is fascinating.” —Educational News, 





TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By W. 


JEROME Harrison, F,G.8, Copiously Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 
[Just published. 


EARTH KNOWLEDGE: a Text-Book of Physiography. 
By W. J. Harrison and H, R. WAKEFIELD. Part I., Elementary, 1s. 6d. 
Part II,, Advanced, 2s. 


"Carefully compiled, and the grouping of facts and the general arrangement 
will cause the volume to take a very useful place.””—Schoolmaster. 


TEXT-BOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor 


A, BERNTHSEN, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Heidelberg. With the Author’s Additions to date. Translated by GEORGE 
M‘Gowan, Ph.D., Demonstrator in Chemistry, University College of N. Wales, 
Bangor. Cloth, 9s, [Just published. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL and PRAC- 


tical. With a Course of Chemical Analysis and a Series of Examples in 
Chemical Arithmetic. By Professor A. HumBoLpT Sexton. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Clear, and calculated to be useful.” —Nature. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of DYNAMICS and HYDRO- 
STATIOS. By R. H. Prnxerton, B.A. Oxon. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The fundamental units are thoroughly well explained, and, from a mathe- 
matical point of view, the book leaves nothing to be desired.” —Nature. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGONOMETRY. By 
R. H. Prxxerton, B.A. Oxon. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


© An excellent text-book. The exposition and demonstration of principles are 
remarkable for clearness and fulness,’’—Athenewm, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of APPLIED MECHANICS. 
By Davip ALLEN Low (Whitworth Scholar), M.Inst. M.E, Cloth, 2s. 


* An excellent little text-book, and fully sustains the reputation of the author’s 
previous works.”—Science and Art, 





DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
and Edited by Professor J. D. EVERETT. Tenth Edition, Revised throughout, 
Copiously Illustrated, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 


Part I.—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. | Part III.—Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part II.—Heat. Part IV.—Sound and Light. 


“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics,’’—Saturday Review, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 
seas Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, Revised, cloth, 
s. 6d. 
** An unexceptional work, both in the matter and in the manner of its teaching.”’ 
—Journal of Science, 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: a Text-Book 

of Elementary Physics. By Professor Everett. Enlarged Edition, cloth, 4s, 

“A book of great merit; it possesses all the syst t and 
lucidity of the author’s former publications.”—Atheneum. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
J. M‘Grecor-Rosertson, M.A., M.B. Cloth, 4s. 
“The text is admirably clear, and it is profusely illustrated with woodcuts, 
which are well executed.”’—Lancet. 
COURSE. 


FIRST MATHEMATICAL Comprising 


Arithmetic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), and the First Book of Euclid, 
Cloth, 2s. [Just published. 


ALGEBRA. Up to and including Progressions and 
Scales of Notation. By J.G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
* A well-arranged, clear, and useful text-book.” —Atheneum, 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. With Notes, 
Examples, and Exercises, Arranged by A. E. Layne, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Books I. to IV., complete in one volume, 2s. 6d.; or, separately, Book L., 1s, ; 
Book II., 6d.; Book III., 1s.; Book IV., 6d. 

“Carefully and skilfully prepared......will become a favourite with many 
teachers.””—Saturday Review, 


tic arr 








¥*,* Blackie and Son’s Full Catalogue of Educational Books post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom —NEW VOLUME. 


AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. 











ROBERT MILL, D.8c., F.R.8.E., With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 


Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. By H 
8vo, cloth. Book I., 1s.; Books I, and II., 1s. 6d.; Books I.-IV., 33. ; 





Books I.-VI., 4s. 6d.; 


8S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. 
Book XI. (to follow shortly). aTtSVe 


By Hugh 


Including Alternative 
NS, M.A, Globe 








CLASSICS. 


EURIPIDES—ION. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by M. A. BarFrE.p, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PLINY—LETTERS. Books I.-II. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by James Coway, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. In September. 

PLUTARCH—LIVES of GALBA and 
OTHO. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by E. G. Harpy, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
[In September. 
TACITUS—HISTORIES. III.-V. Edited 
by A. D. Gopiry, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
[In September. 
ASCHYLUS — AGAMEMNON. Edited, 
with Introduction, Commentary, and Prose 


Translation, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo. 
[In October. 

ZESCHYLUS—SUPPLICES. Edited, with 
Introduction, Commentary, and Prose Transla- 
tion, by Prof. T.G.TuczEr. 8vo. [In October. 

PLINY’S CORRESPONDENCE with TRA- 
JAN. Edited, with Notes and Introductory 
Essays, by E.G. Harpy, M.A. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

HERODOTUS. Translated, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Indices, by G. C. Macavtay, 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo0. (In the press, 

The HISTORY of POLYBIUS. Translated 
from the Text of KF. Hutrscu by E. 8. Sxucx- 
BURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

The WORKS of XENOPHON. Translated 
into English, with Introduction and Notes, by 
H. G. Daxrns, M.A. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 

(Vol. I. September. 

A COMPANION to SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
By James Gow, M.A., Litt.D. With Illustrations, 
Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SERMO LATINUS. A Short Guide to Latin 
Prose Composition. Part I., Introduction; 
Part II., Selected P: for Translation. By 
J. P. Posteate, M.A., Litt.D. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
KEY, 33s. 6d. 

EXERCISES in LATIN VERSE of Various 
Kinds. By Rev. Grorce Preston, M.A. Globe 
8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 5s. 

SYNTAX of the MOODS and TENSES of 
the GREEK VERB. By Prof. W. W. Goopwiy, 
&c. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 

[In October. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Part II. 
By A, M. Coox, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

[In September. 





LITERATURE PRIMERS.—New Volume. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. By Professor A. 
8. Wi.xrys, Litt.D., LL.D, 18mo, 1s. 
{In October. 





HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
A HISTORY of the LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE, from Arcadius to Irene, A.D. 395-800, 
By Joun B. Bury, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[In October. 
SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A., LL.D. In 
Four Parts With the corresponding portion of 
Mr. Tait’s “ Analysis.” Crown 8vo, 3s. each. 
Part I., 607-1265; Part IT., 1204-1553; Part III. 
1540-1689; Part IV., 1660-1873. 
A GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By James 

Sime, M.A. With Illustrations, Globe 8vo. 
[In the press, 


MATHEMATICS. 


A COURSE of EASY ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES for BEGINNERS. By J. G. Brap- 
k sHAw, B.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. ; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
A KEY to Mr. LOCK’S “ ARITHMETIC for 
BEGINNERS.” By Rev. R. G. Watson, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. [In September. 
A SHILLING CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. Adapted for Use in Elementary Schools. 

By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 18mo. 
[In the press. 


A 





A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL CO- 
NICS in Accordance with the Syllabus of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. By A. Cocxsnort, M.A., and Rev. F. 
B. Watters, M.A. Crown 8vo, 53. 

CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part I. A 
New Theory of Parallels. By C. L. Dopason, 
M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 

STATICS for BEGINNERS. 
Greaves, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in 
Messrs. HALL and KNIGHT’S “ HIGHER AL- 
GEBRA.” By H. 8. Haut, M.A., and S. R. 
Kniaut, B.A. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

By 


A TREATISE on TRIGONOMETRY. 
W. E. Jonnsoy, M.A. Crown 8v0, 8s. 6d. 

KEY to Mr. LOCK’S “ELEMENTARY 
TRIGONOMETRY.” By H. Carr, B.A. 83. 6d. 

KEY to Mr. LOCK’S “ TRIGONOMETRY 
for BEGINNERS.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in “A 
TREATISE on ALGEBRA,” By O. SmMitx, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

SYLLABUS of MODERN PLANE GEO- 
METRY. Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls, 

SYLLABUS of PLANE GEOMETRY 
(corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-VI.) Prepared 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching. New Edition, Crown 8vo, ls, 

(Immediately. 

A TREATISE on DYNAMICS of a PAR- 

TICLE. With numerous Examples. By Pro- 

fessor Tarr and W. J. Steere, B.A. Sixth 

Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 

KEY to MR. TODHUNTER’S “IN- 

TEGRAL CALCULUS.” By H. 81. J. Hunter, 

M.A. Orown 8vo, 103. 6d. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 
for Admission in the Royal Military Academy for 
the years 1880-88. Edited by E. J. BROOKSMITH, 
B.A., LL.M. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


By JoHNn 


A 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 

A POETRY BOOK. Oompiled by M. A. 
Woops. In 3 vols. Feap. 8vo. Vol. I, 2s. 6d.; 
Vols. II. and III, 4s. 6d, each. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
By G. E. Fasnacut. First Year, 2s,6d. KEY, 
4s. 6d. Second Year, in preparation. 


PRIMARY FRENCH AND GERMAN 
READING BOOKS. 


CONTES de FEES. Par Cuartes Prr- 
RAULT. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 
by G. E. Fasnacut. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

CORNAZ—NOS ENFANTS et LEURS 
AMIS, Par Suzanne Cornaz. Edited, with 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by EpiTx 
Harvey. 1s, 6d, 

FRENCH LIFE in LETTERS. By Mrs. 
MoLEswortH, With Notes on Idioms, &c, 1s. 6d. 





A HISTORY of EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE, 1660-1780, By EpMuND Gossz, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. Rytanp, 
Crown 8vo, [In September, 





SCIENCE. 
IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE. For 
pees. By A. H. Hiorns. Illustrated. 
3. . 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
ee By Professor W. G. M1xTER, 
s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRO- 
NOMY. By J. Norman Locrrer, F.R.S, 5s. 6d. 
A GRADUATED COURSE of NATURAL 


SCIENCE. Experimental and Theoretical. For 
Schools and Colleges. Part I.—First Year’s 


Course for Elementary Schools and the Junior 





Classes of Technical Schools and Colleges. 
Bensamin LOEwy, F.R.A.S. Globe 8yo, 2s, 


By 








*,* CATALOGUES of Messis, MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, PRIZE-BOOKS, and WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE, sent 


Post-free on application. 


THEOLOGY. 

An INTRODUCTION to th 

the Rev. Canon alto Oe EDS. By 
An INTRODUCTION to the THIRTY-NINE 

ARTICLES. By the same Author. 18mo, 

[In the press. 

A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 

PRAYER. With a Rationale of its Offices, B 


the Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. Ki 
Edition, crown 870, 103. 6d,” Bighteenth 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL, 1889, 
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